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COMMENT 
‘THE REDISCOVERY OF EASTERN CHRISTENDOM’ 


Many of our readers will have listened in to the two 
broadcasts of the Rev. Peter Hammond under this title. 
If not, they can be read in The Listener, 14th and 21st 
November 1957. 

Mr Hammond leads off: ‘For the first time in many 
centuries it is again becoming possible for the ordinary 
Western Christian to enter into the unfamiliar world of Eastern 
Orthodoxy’. This is so for a variety of reasons : the thousands 
of imigrants from Russia and the Middle East have settled in 
the U.S.A., Canada and South America as well as in Western 
Europe and the British Isles. The great majority of these 
ate Orthodox though there are large groups of Catholics of 
the Byzantine rite which have not come under Mr Hammond’s 
direct comment. 

The Orthodox, both Greek and Russian, have established 
Theological Colleges in the U.S.A. The Russian theological 
centre in Paris being now of long standing. These schools 
of theology and culture are of the greatest importance. 

Mr Hammond’s main thesis is that what has always been 
retained in the Orthodox East is now being recaptured 
among Western Christians, specially among Catholics but 
also by Protestants due to the liturgical revival and recent 
biblical and patristic studies. From this he argues that the 
spread of Orthodoxy in the West is the best preparation for 

hristian Unity. 
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We agree with a good deal of Mr Hammond’s thesis, 
Orthodoxy can lead many Anglicans, Protestants and others 
to the acceptance of Catholic Truth. We would, however, 
remind Mr Hammond that this ‘movement’ he has discovered 
in Western Catholicism is also to be found among Catholics of 
the Byzantine rite. For various historical reasons many of these 
Eastern rite priests have been formed intellectually after a 
Latin fashion. Now, however, there is a growing desire on 
their own part and on that of the authorities in Rome that 
they be formed not only by their liturgy but also by all the 
traditional teaching of their Eastern Fathers of the Church. 

Much of the rnatter in this issue and in future issues will 
be devoted to this important subject. 

THe Eprror. 


THE SENSE OF RITE? 


“THE tapestry of history has no point at which you can cut 
it and leave the design intelligible.’”? These words of the late 
Anglican scholar and divine, Dom Gregory Dix, are found 
in that stimulating book Jew and Greek, in which he treats of 
that marvellous and crucial transplanting of the Semitic or, as 
he prefers, Syriac gospel to the field of Hellenic culture. The 
slight volume could admirably serve as the first section of a 
treatise, never perhaps to be written, on the interplay of 
Revelation, which is in principle one, and human cultures in 
their immense variety—a variety that is necessarily multiple, 
but only secondarily and accidentally divisive, however much 
history may seem to point to the inevitableness of such 
division. | 

The question that I here broach, is, I recognize, a form of 
the perennial problem: the one and the many. It is not, 
however, in its philosophical aspects that I here approach it, 
nor yet in its theological implications, but, precisely, where 
the problem is most acute, most concrete and, of all problems 


1 The following essay was first published in a French translation in the 
pages of L’Orient Syrien, 2 (1957), 299-314. It is with the kind permission 
of the editor, Mgr G. Khouri Sarkis, that it is here reproduced. Its substance 
was also given as a contribution to the Second Unionistic Congress, at 
St Procopius Abbey, Lisle, Illinois, 29th August to 1st September 1957, 
under the title: The Concept of Rite and Unity. It was also published in 
Unitas, Autumn 1957.—THE EDITOR. 

2 Dix, Gregory, Jew and Greek, A Study in the Primitive Church, London 
1953, P- 14. 
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facing Christians to-day, of whatever persuasion, the most 
urgent. 

The question of unity: obviously it is too vast to be 
adequately considered as such in a single article. So I must 
again restrict the object of the remarks that are to follow. 
A Westerner, with experience of both Protestant and Roman 
religious traditions and, at the same time, a student of 
Byzantine spirituality, cannot but be struck by the diversity 
of religious culture when first he comes into real contact with 
the Syriac tradition—in the liturgy, in the texts of the office, 
in the members of the Syrian community, even imbued as 
some of them may be with French culture to the point that 
a page of Syriac or Arabic is distasteful, a page of French 
read with relish. A question then is posed, a question insistent 
for an answer: What is the sense of rite ? What is the sense 
of the Syrian rite ? 

The question becomes all the more imperious when the 
Latinity of the theological instruction and of the books of 
owed is seen to contrast with the texts of the breviary and 
estival office. With reflection, the use of certain Latin 
devotions, as the exposition of the Blessed Sacrament, makes 
one wonder. Where is that sense of awesomeness which 
led to the use of veils about the altar—veils now never drawn, 
if they are to be found at all. And yet it is proposed to build 
the church of the new seminary at Charfet in accordance with 
all the exigencies of the rite. The question still more insistently 
demands an answer when one becomes aware of the antipathy 
to the Greeks: an antipathy by no means confined to the 
colophon of manuscripts giving the date in the year of the 
wily Greeks—an antipathy which has its counterpart amon 
the Greeks in the scorn or nearly wilful ignorance of that whi 
is not of their own tradition. It is against such a background 
that the question is posed: What is the sense of rite? It 
is in the same frame of reference that I would suggest an 
answer. 

Both Pius XI and Pius XII, not to go back to Leo XIII, 
have had in their pontificates many occasions to speak on 
the unity of the Church. Pius XI speaks of the twofold internal 
bond of the Church: faith and charity, and of the external 
one, the Petrine primacy, ‘as a perpetual principle and visible 
foundation of unity’.* This primacy he then explains as a 


* Acta Apostolicae Sedis (A.A.S.) 15 (1923), 573 f. The Popes and the 
Oriental Church, St Meinrad Essays, May 1955 (Or. Ch., p. 21). 
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unity of government, the most attacked of all the Church’s 
prerogatives. Pius XII speaks also of this triple bond : faith, 
charity, and ‘a common obedience and submission to the 
lawful hierarchy constituted by the Divine Redeemer himself’. 
I may seem to labour the obvious. Yet, though the unity 
of the Church has always comprised these three elements : 
faith, charity, and communion with the Holy See, the latter 
has undergone a development. The mere passive fact, so to 
speak, of communion with the Holy See—with a very 
occasional appeal, as once was the case—is no longer adequate. 
Communion with the Holy See involves also the relation of 
governor’ and governed. It is expected that the Petrine 
privileges of hegemony be habitually exercised. This, however, 
is not an arbitrary exercise, but is determined by the Sacred 
Canons. 

But what canons? For it is known that canonical 
procedure is different according to the varying traditions of 
the several rites. It is here then that it is important to know, 
and with some juridical precision, what is meant by rite, else 
the frequent assurances of the Holy See that she honours and 
preserves the Oriental rites may, in some ways, seem an illusory 
thing.® 

+ in this I would note, first of all, the oft quoted words 
of Benedict XV in the Motu proprio by which he established 
the Congregation for the Oriental Church in 1917: ‘In the 
Church of Jesus Christ, which is neither Latin, nor Greek nor 
Slav, but Catholic, there can be no discrimination levelled 
between her children; and they whether they be Latin, 
Greek, Slav, or of any other nation, each one of them 
possesses equal status before this Apostolic See’.’ The 


4 A.A.S. 36 (1944), 134 (Or. Ch., p. 65). 

5 This is the element sub uno of which Cajetan speaks in his commentary 
of St Thomas’ question de schismate (S. Th. 2-2, 39, 1; Cajetan in the 
Leonine edition of Thomas, Vol. 8, p. 307) and pertains to the juridical 
order which Pius XII especially underlines. Still more profound, however, 
is the being one, which pertains to the theological order. In the present 
transitory state of things both are as essential as are the Bread and Wine 
and the Communion in the Eucharist. 

® Such, precisely, is the view of J. Karmiris in an article reprinted in 
Ekklesis 1956 n. 22, p. 387 b. He there notes as useless the various papal 
appeals, direct or indirect, for unity, instancing the recent letter of Pius XII 
to the Abbot of Grottaferrata on the ninth centenary of the death of 
St Bartholomew the Younger (A.A.S. 47 [1955] 599 f.). The word union, 
€vwois he says, ‘is unfortunately absent from the Roman vocabulary in 
ts true and concrete sense and means subjection, trorayf, under the 
aforesaid papal primacy of power, with all its consequences’. 

7 A.AS. g! (1917), 530 (Or. Ch., p. 16). 
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word rite does not here occur, but clearly it underlies the 
whole passage; for the purpose of the Oriental Congre- 
gation was and is to care for the various non-Latin enti. 
on an equal footing with the churches of the Latin rite. The 
inference to me seems clear ; the Holy See as such, that is, in 
what belongs to the Petrine privileges, stands above and in 
equal relation to every rite, whether it be Roman, Byzantine, 
Syrian, and so on. 

In 1923 Pius XI, writing to the Ruthenians, had occasion to 
speak of unity, which, he says, will be due not to man’s industry 
but to God’s goodness. ‘In such a union’, he continues, ‘all 
peoples will enjoy the same rights whatever be their race or 
tongue and whatever be their sacred rites ; rites which the 
Roman church has always venerated and religiously retained, 
decreeing their conservation and ornamenting herself therewith 
as with a precious vestment like a queen “in cloth of gold 
nie with variety”.’® It is clear that all, not only 
individuals, but rites, stand on an equal footing before the 
Holy See. 

Yet there is an element in this passage that would leave 
many an Oriental, especially if still dissident, uneasy. The 
Pope’s words evoke the memory of those several occasions 
when the Byzantine liturgy has been celebrated with pomp 
in St Peter’s. Yes, the Byzantine ceremonies may be used, but 
it is an appearance only. The Roman Church is intimately 
and only animated by Latin traditions. This may, perhaps, 
be a travesty of Pius’s thought ; two things, however, remain 
clear: he has used the word rife rather in the sense of 
ceremonies ; the evocation, whether it be travesty or no, 
represents a very real apprehension on the part of dissidents. 

And this apprehension takes consistency in the ambivalent 
use of rite: io it refer only or principally to the liturgical 
texts and ceremonies, or does it comprehend the whole 
institutional and cultural complex which is characteristic of 
each of the several non-Latin churches ? 

The present Pope, with his eminently balanced juridical 
insight, has seen and removed this ambiguity, in his encyclical 
on the fifteenth centenary of the death of St Cyril of 
Alexandria. It is a text of capital importance and deserves to 
be cited in full : 

‘This love of benevolence, in fact, reanimates that mutual 
familiarity which Our predecessors strove so earnestly to bring 


§ A.A.S. 15 (1923) 581 (Or. Ch., p. 27). Benedict XV (A.A.S. 11 [1919} 
98) has used this text for a like purpose, and also Pius XII, as we shall see. 
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about and to perfect by various means . . . It is likewise 
important to hold in due esteem all that constitutes for the 
Oriental peoples their own special patrimony, as it were 
handed down to them by their forefathers ; and this whether 
it regards the sacred liturgy and the hierarchical orders, 
or the other elements of the Christian life, provided only 
that all is in full conformity with genuine religious faith and 
with the right rules of moral conduct. For a lawful freedom 
must be allowed to each and every people of Oriental Rite 
in all that depends on the history, genius and temperament 
of each single people, so long as it is not in contrast with 
the true and integral doctrine of Jesus Christ. And let all know 
this and reflect on it, whether they be born in the bosom of 
the Catholic Church or are hastening towards it on the wings 
of desire : let them all be persuaded and hold for certain that 
they will never be compelled to exchange their own legitimate 
rites and ancient institutions for the Latin rites and institutions ; 
both are to be regarded with equal esteem and veneration, 
for they surround our common mother the Church with, as it 
were, a regal variety. Nay more, such a diversity of rites and 
institutions, while conserving intact and inviolable all that 
is ancient and precious in each confession, does not put the 
least obstacle in the way of true and genuine unity.’ 

If we look back to the passage of Pius XI, quoted above, 
we see that Pius XII seems to have had it and the uncertainties 
it created in view in the composition of his own encyclical. 
Rite comprehends not only ne but all the institutions 
and elements of Christian life that are not opposed to the true 
and integral doctrine of Jesus Christ. All rites are to be regarded 
with equal esteem and veneration. Further, this diversity, 
no obstacle to unity, surrounds our common mother the Church 
with, as it were, regal variety. The allusion of Pius XI to the 
verse of Ps. 44 has been unobtrusively taken up again; 
the possible implication that the Oriental rites are only an 
occasional ornament for the Roman (Latin) Church has been 
excluded ; for all rites (the Latin therefore, along with the 
rest) surround our ComMMON mother the Church with . . . regal 
variety. 

Rite, then, is a living thing of the highest complexity. 
Latin Catholics, who tend to think that their canon law 
and their theological schools are simply and exclusively 
Catholic, realize with difficulty the virtual import of this 


* A.A.S. 36 (1944), 137, 138 (Or. Ch., pp. 69, 70) ; cf. Hermann, Ae., in 
The Jurist for 1942. 
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equality of rites. We may distinguish in this complexity three 
elements: the cultural, the canonical and the theological. 

This regal variety, not the only one adorning the Church, 
can to-day be scarcely perceived. The reason is threefold : 
(1) the faithful of the Latin rite are many times more numerous 
than those of the other rites put together ; (2) the faithful of 
Oriental rite are mostly found in countries where the develop- 
ment of their own religious culture has been greatly hampered, 
in the Near East under Islamic rule, whether Turkish or 
Arab, the Ruthenians and Podocarpathians have suffered 
other serious disadvantages ; (3) more profound, yet due in 
part to the foregcing: the almost exclusive use of Latin 
theology. This last is a serious and delicate point: serious, 
because in it are grounded all the various accusations against 
Oriental Catholic bodies summed up in the word wniatism ; 
delicate, because unless rightly understood, I may be taken to 
impugn the unity of theology. A word of explanation is due.!” 

By wniatism is understood the use of the external forms of 
a tite by a person or group who remains intimately and 
decisively animated by the spirit of another. The term, of 
course, has its historic origin in the Poland of the late sixteenth 
and early seventeenth century, where the neologism snia 
served to indicate the Union of Brest (1596), as implying the 
subjection of the Ruthenian, culturally, socially, ecclesiastically, 
to the Latin. In this use it has acquired a dogmatic connotation : 
Catholic is the equivalent of Latin; Russian, Greek . . . of 
Orthodox. The Ruthenians therefore who were in union 
with the Holy See were in that very fact animated by a Latin 
mentality, though continuing to use the Slav Byzantine a 
This dogmatic sense, as I here understand it, is radically 
unacceptable. For Catholics it would mean the complete 
identification of Catholic Faith with the Latin tradition ; and 
conversely for the Orthodox, Orthodoxy would be completely 
coincident with Christian Hellenism.!! Unity could never be 
attained without uniatism on one side or the other. 

This would, indeed, be an impasse ; and would in effect be 
the canonization, on either side, of particular traditions and 


_1© See Korolevskij, Cirillo: ‘L’Uniatisme : Définition. Causes, Effets. 
Etendue. Dangers. Remédes.’ In Ivénikon Collection 5-6 (Irénikon 2 [1927] 
[129], [190], especially p. [129] and [145] ; see also Ivénikon 6 [1929] 231-60). 

11 See Lialine, C. : ‘La Position spéciale de l’Orthodoxie dans le Probléme 
oecuménique’, in 1054-1954 ; l’Egise et les Eglises 11, p. 408 (Editions 
de Chevetogne) : Orthodoxy is ‘l'ensemble des Eglises locales de rite 
byzantin séparées de Rome, qui sont porteurs de l’hellénisme, chrétien 
qu’elles identifient avec Ja tradition . . .’ (italics of the author). 
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theological habits of mind. These particular traditions and 
habits of mind are fully legitimate and entirely indispensable 
but cannot, under pain of ultimate ineffectiveness, reckon 
themselves as ultimate, as absolute. Precisely here, it seems to 
me, the pre-eminent position of the Holy See, equally above 
all rites, is of decisive value. This pre-eminent position in 
the realm of liturgical, canonical, institutional, cultural uses 
I have already pointed out. But are the properly theological 
traditions included in the foregoing uses ? Is there admitted 
in the pontifical statements cited above the licitness of a 
plurality of theological schools or traditions ? It is a question 
which, on somewhat other grounds, has drawn the attention 
of Pére Daniélou in a little essay entitled Unité et Pluralité en 
matiére de théologie.* As 1 have posed the problem I believe 
an affirmative answer to be implicit. 

As a preliminary to my explanation I may first of all observe 
that, unless an affirmative answer in some real sense is implicit, 
the solemn affirmations of the recent pontiffs can only be 
reckoned as, after all, illusory ; for theology is the apex and 
key of a Christian ecclesiastical structure. Yet, undoubtedly 
theology is one ; and undoubtedly St Thomas Aquinas has a 
preferential position affirmed not only in the Codex of Canon 
Law of the Latin church, but recently reaffirmed in a similar 
canon in the recent (partial) codification for the Oriental 
churches.1* 

Now St Thomas affirms that theology is a science as 
proceeding from the knowledge of God and the blessed by 
way of revelation, and not as from self-evident principles. 
Furthermore, it is one science, not by reason of its matter, 
God and creatures, but by reason of the formal object, namely 
the light of revelation.* It may, perhaps, be questioned 
whether the Aristotelian categories of science and formal 
object are the most fitted for an exposition of what is Sacred 
Doctrine ; it cannot be questioned, however, that on this 


12 Recherches et Débats é 10, mars 1955: ‘Philosophies chrétiennes’, the 
contribution of Daniélou is found on pages 11-21. 

18 The Motu proprio : Postquam A postolicis Litteris of 9th February 1952, 
can. 128, § 2 (A.A.S. 44 [1952], 100) : (*) In theologicis disciplinis tradendis 
professores prae oculis habeant santorum Patrum et Doctorum Ecclesiae 
doctrinam. (2) lidem professores in philosophiae rationalis ac theologiae 
studiis tradendis et in instituendis, in his disciplinis, alumnis, sectentur 
sancteque teneant rationem, doctrinam et principia, quae, praeeunte 
Ioanne Damasceno, Angelicus doctor S. Thomas Aquinas tradidit ac 
professus est. 


oS. Ee.) ft, 2-et 3. 
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basis theology is evidently and necessarily one. To this 
affirmation only consent can be given. Yet St Thomas is 
speaking formally ; in the question of the plurality of theo- 
logical traditions and schools, one does rather and must speak 
materially. 

The concrete exercise of theology is a highly complex thing. 
This complexity, not to speak of the merely personal capacity 
of theologians, manifests itself in three chief ways: (1) the 
cultural and philosophical milieu in which the theologian 
works ; (2) the problems which the theologian must face ; 
(3) the manner and degree in which he employs his sources. 
1 would not enlarge on these first two elements ; however 
significant, they are largely extrinsic to theology itself. Yet 
in regard to philosophy one must distinguish that of the 
theologian’s milieu and that which he himself employs in the 
elaboration of his work. The former is extrinsic, though 
influential ; the latter is intrinsic to his work. 

Is then the Holy See’s recommendation of the principles 
and doctrine of St Thomas (Can. 1366, § 2) to be taken as 
imposing a unique condition for all Catholic theologians ? 
And are theologians, who come from other theological 
traditions to the Church, to be held to this same precept ? 
Canon 1366, one of that group of canons which establish 
norms for seminaries and theological instruction, deals with 
the seminary professors. The paragraph in question declares 
that the professors should treat rational philosophy and 
theology, particularly the instruction of students in these 
studies, ‘according to the mind, teaching, and principles of 
the Angelic Doctor—ad Angelici Doctoris rationem, 
doctrinam et principia—and hold to them religiously. In 
virtue of the canon itself professors of seminaries are bound ; 
other theologians or theological scholars do not come within 
ts purview. Naturally these latter should know, and know well, 
the teaching of so eminent a doctor, set forth so pre-eminently 
by the Holy See. Furthermore, this canon is not to be under- 
stood as a restriction in the search for solutions to our problems 
as the recommendations of Hwmani Generis indicate. It is 
also recognized that this pre-eminence of St Thomas does not 
take the citizen’s rights away from other doctors and schools 
in the realm of Catholic theology. In a word, it seems to me 
that the Holy See’s preference for St Thomas is especially 
a prudential measure, to assure in the Church a sound and 


18 ALAS. 42 (1950), 573 f. 
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tried doctrine in the face of the multiple isms of our times.'* 
And further, I may note, it is above all to St Thomas himself 
to whom we are bidden and encouraged to turn; but the 
present trend of Thomistic studies tends to show that in the 
strictly theological part of his work, that dealing with God 
himself, the Platonic or Neoplatonic element is a much more 
prominent, even a predominant, aspect of Thomas’s thought 
that the customary scholastic interpretation has neglected 
and obscured.?” 

This opens, perhaps, an important point of contact with the 
Byzantine theological tradition, which admittedly has been 
profoundly influenced by the Neoplatonic stream. In any case, 
for any fruitful interchange between theologians of the 
Byzantine traditions and those of the Latin West, not only 
must the Westerners familiarize themselves with the Byzantine 
tradition, but the Byzantine theologians must acquire a 
first-hand knowledge of the real thought of the great Western 
authors, of whom, without doubt, St Thomas is the greatest. 

The third way, finally, in which the concrete exercise of 
theology is complex, is the manner and degree in which the 
theologian employs his sources. The sources in question are, 
of course, primarily Scripture, the Fathers, the liturgical texts, 
sacramental practice. It is through the latter sources that 
tradition finds its written expression and often gives a certain 
interpretation or trend of interpretation to Scripture. It is 
these latter that now interest us; for, though Scripture is 
fully common to all Christians, the Fathers and liturgical 

16 The remarks of Pius XII with reference to canon 1 366, § 2, in an 
address to the Dominican general chapter are to be noted, where he 
affirms that, in view also of modern problems and progress also in philosophy 
and theology, the system of St Thomas serves as a sure guide, with which 
ad veritatem cognoscendam et solidandam tuto procedi (tur) (A.A.S. 38 [1946], 
387). A few days before he had urged a diligent following of St Thomas 
on the Jesuit general chapter in the words of their own constitution, the 
doctrine of St Thomas, namely, ‘as more firm, more sure, more approved 


and agreeable to the Constitutions’ (ibid. 384). See also Humani Generis 
where he refers to the earlier passage to the Dominicans (A.A.S. 42 [1950], 


3). 

17 Cornelio Fabro in the preface of the second edition of his work La 
nozione metafisica di Partectpazione secondo S. Tommaso d’ Aquino (Torino 
1950, p. vi) says: ‘Questa risoluzione riesce, nel Tomismo, a incorporare 
gli elementi perenni del Platonismo di cui si era nutrita l’epoca patristica, 
trasfigurandoli entro la concezione aristotelica del concreto, per poi 
elevarsi alla nozione cristiana di creatura’. See also Arthur Little’s The 
Platonic Heritage of Thomism (Dublin 1950). St Thomas himself in the 
preface of his commentary on the Divine Names of the Pseudo-Denis, says, 
after roundly rejecting the Platonic doctrine of separated forms: ‘sed 
quantum ad id quod dicebant (Platonici) de primo rerum principio, 
verissima est eorum opinio et fidei christianae consona’. 
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texts differ according to rite. There is a difference, then, a 
plurality in the customary matter of theology that is necessarily 
involved in the rite a theologian follows. I do not mean to 
suggest that a theologian is restricted to the Fathers and 
liturgical texts of his own particular rite ; far from it. 

Since the Renaissance, Western theologians have frequented 
more and more the Greek fathers, up through the classic age of 
theology, the fourth and fifth centuries. All to the good. 
But how can Westerners have as intimate a knowledge of their 
teaching as the Byzantines for whom directly or indirectly, 
they form the staple theological diet. Gregory of Nyssa was 
called “Father of Fathers” at the sixth cecumenical council— 
an honorific title that in the West could only be accorded 
to St Augustine. Yet Gregory of Nyssa is in the direct line 
of paternity of the Palamite and Neopalamite theology. 
How unaccustomed and strange in our ears are their resoundin 
negative asseverations of the unknowability of God and the 
consequent discussion of uncreated energies: Yet ultimately 
it may, perhaps, be that no fundamental divergence exists.1® 
These differences are due to difference in patristic tradition, 
to diversity of ecclesiastical organization, to the divergent 
relations of the monastic body to the institutions of higher 
learning : in the West the clergy and monks or friars largely 
composed those bodies ; in the East they were chiefly in the 
hands of the laity. These factors all weir have been operative 
had there been no schism. It is for the future to see what will 
result when theologians of either tradition understand, not 
merely have knowledge of, the theological standpoint of the 
other, so that shaasiaails each may profit by the richness of the 
other’s patrimony. 

Dogmatic agreement is essential—unity and not conformity 
to one theological school. Within the Latin tradition itself 
there are several recognized schools that differ in the aspect 
of the divine mystery chosen to co-ordinate the whole 
theological synthesis. Yet in this difference, whether one start 
with the Being and Majesty of God or with the Incarnation 
as pivot and hinge of the whole theological structure, there 
is no diminution of dogmatic unity under the one Magisterium. 
Nor is the permanently unsettled discussion De Auxiliis a 
hindrance to that unity. 

Theology is one as detived from the knowledge and science 
of God and the blessed in heaven ; we, who are still in the way 


18 See Endre von Ivanka, Palamismus and Vatertradition in 1054-1954 
{see note ro) II, p. 45 f. 
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with only a beginning of vision in faith and with our own 
varied human contribution, often very imperfectly refined and 
purged for the oy oye cannot but produce a varied theological 
interpretation of the truths of faith defined by the Church and 
brought to us by a non-uniform but vitally harmonious 
tradition. Theology is one in the knowledge of God and the 
saints ; while we are yet sinners and encumbered with the veil 
of this sinful flesh, we can apprehend that unity only in faith 
with the Spirit-guided authority of the Church; we cannot 
actuate it to the full. That actuation is the consummation in 
which God will be all in all. 

There is no need to be long over the remaining chief fount 
of diversity in theological sources: the liturgical texts. As 
sources for theology they have as yet been very slightly 
exploited. Rare indeed is the man who could be equally 
conversant with the liturgical riches of more than one rite— 
his own. If one compares the rites, one soon sees that for 
extent of ecclesiastical composition employed in the office as 
over against the psalms and Scripture lessons the Byzantine 
and Syrian rites are far, far richer. On the other hand, the 
Roman collects of the Latin rite have a theological density 
which it would be almost impossible to equal elsewhere. 
But what would be the result of a systematic exploitation of 
these riches for the benefit of theology ? An accentuation 
of diversity ? In certain ways, no doubt, yes; yet in others, 
insofar as there is a drawing closer to the sacramental fact, 
which underlies them all, there may be a powerful drawing 
together ; the sense of communion in the saving mvsteries of 
the Risen Redeemer will predominate. 

* * * 


I began these remarks in order to explain the relation of the 
Holy See to the various rites ; I seem to have ended with a 
defence for an effective, material plurality in theological 
thought. A recapitulation of these developments will give me 
the opportunity to add some distinctions. 

The Holy See, though historically Latin, stands, in virtue 
of the Petrine privileges, in the same relation to every rite 
The Holy See is neither Latin, Greek, nor Slav, but Catholic. 
In the mouth of Benedict XV the subject of this affirmation 
was not the Holy See, but the Church. What is true for the 
whole is true also for the hierarchical head in which the whole 
is centered. Pius XII has expressed with greater juridical 
clarity that the rights of all rites are the same in the one 
Church, and that rite includes the whole historical, liturgical, 
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institutional complex ; only that is excluded which is contrary 
to right faith and morals. Theological traditions are the 
summation and soul of such a complex ; they therefore have 
perfect and equal right in the Church wherever they are not 
in disaccord with right faith and morals. I would say more : 
they are an integral part of the Catholic patrimony from which 
Catholic theologians should draw, as Byzantine theologians 
also from Western sources. 

The Holy See, in clarifying its position in relation to the 
various rites, has effectively underlined the complex nature 
of the Church’s unity and her own position as the indefectible 
Dominically constituted centre of that unity. It will be — 
to recur to a distinction of St Thomas and to Cajetan’s develop- 
ment of it in his comment on the question De schismate (q. 39) 
of the Secunda secundae. The Church is one and under one head. 
The possession of the same faith and sacraments does not make 
the churches of Spain and Scotland one, but only like one 
another ; the being subject to the one pontiff does not make 
these churches one, but under one ; it is only the being and 
acting as parts of one whole that formally imports unity. 
These are all elements of the Church’s unity. One may perhaps 
say of them what St Paul says of the virtues of faith, hope and 
charity. Being alike in faith, being subject to the same 
hierarchical head—these pass with this world; being and 
acting as parts of one whole—this abides for ever. It is the 
fellowship, the Aoinonia, not only with one another but, in it, 
with Christ in the Father, as St Ignatius makes so wonderfully 
evident in his letters. 

Now in the centuries that have passed since vital communi- 
cation, then communion, ceased between Rome and 
Constantinople, there have been developments on both sides 
that it would be useless to deny and impossible to efface. If 
they are not in harmony with the divine constitution of the 
Church or are merely contingent developments, they will fall 
into disuetude. Among the essential elements is the increased 
sense of the primacy and infallibility of the Roman pontiff. 
This pertains to the ander one element of Cajetan and is largely 
necessary to understand the juridical and apprehensible aspect 
of the one Church throughout the world. It is that by which 
the communion is realized, it is not that communion ; it is a 
means, not an end. The plurality and interplay of theological 
thought pertains, derivatively, to the element of communion, 
as manifesting the richness of divine life in the Church and 
its living unity. 
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In a recent article in Theologia apropos of Oscar Cullmann’s 
Saint Pierre, Disciple-Apiétre-Martyr, Fr Afanassieff!® considers 
the manner of conceiving the unity of the Church, manifest 
in the Ignatian epistles, as typical of Orthodoxy. Now the 
Ignatian emphasis on unity does not go beyond the local 

urch grouped (or —— about the bishop in the 
liturgical celebration of the Lord’s supper. It is Ignatius who 
first speaks of the Catholic Church (ad Smyrn. 8.2). But how 
the unity of this whole body is made operative whose bishops 
ate scattered to the ends of the earth (ad Eph. 3.2), he does not 
suggest. In the local body the bishop is the centre ; it is he 
who celebrates or licenses other Eucharists; it is he who 
judges of the rightness of doctrine ; it is he who cares for 
the welfare of his people by approving their marriages. For 
the whole body of churches dies is no direct suggestion, 
save the exchange of emissaries as practised between churches 
or between Ignatius and the Ephesians, Magnesians, and 
Trallians. On the other hand the concept of the Church’s 
unity in function of the primacy of one See as juridically 
developed in the West is, the author suggests,2° unknown to 
Ignatius and foreign to Orthodoxy. I am inclined for the most 

art to agree, with, however, some important reservations. 

he Ignatian mystique is centered on the local and heavenly 
church ; in this sense there is no transition to the unity of the 
whole body of Christians. Yet there is nothing that forbids 
such a transition ; there are indeed good grounds for it. The 
bishop with his ee is sometimes regarded by Ignatius 
as representing Christ and his apostles sometimes as the four 
and twenty elders about the throne of the Lamb. Once it is 
realized that the bishops are successors of the apostles with 
their Dominically constituted president in the successor of 
Peter, then the whole body of bishops in communion with the 
See of Peter is seen as a symbol of unity, in the Ignatian manner. 

It is Cajetan, in the passage already cited, who says that the 
symbol of unity, parts sharing in the whole, is precisely 
Synodos universalis. But, and this is a big but, ,the ecclesiastical 
dcateniantat in the Byzantine church was such that, despite 
the occasional explicit recognition of the Petrine privileges 
and their sporadic exercise in the East, there never grew up an 
operative sense of being part of the whole and of being under 
the power of the Petrine keys. 


19 Nicholas Afanassieff, ‘L’Ap6tre Pierre et l’Eglise de Rome’, Theologia 
26 (1955), 466-75, 620-41. 
2 Art. cit., pp. 474, 638, 640. 
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An Orthodox then who comes to the Catholic Church is 
struck by the juridical aspect, the under one. In his own particular 
tradition this aspect of ecclesiastical life has been neglected 
and the place of Peter and his successors reduced unjustifiably. 
He has to supply for this lack of development in his particular 
tradition. If, however, there is no plusahiey and no interchange 
in theological thought, he either, by singular strength of 
character, retains his native mentality, or else gives in toa 
uniatism. 

Now if there were among Catholics of diverse rites an 
effective plurality and interchange of theological thought, 
always under the egis of the supreme Magisterium, the 
Orthodox coming to the Church would find his own treasures 
conserved, even enhanced, and the process of adjusting to the 
being under one would be made easier, because its purpose, 
communion, would be seen to be realized in the highest reaches 
of the Church’s activity : her theological thought. 

The foregoing considerations on the relations of the Holy 
See and the various rites in the Church were conceived as 
“re gereacd to and in justification of the comments that I 

ope sometime to suggest concerning the Syrian rite. 
I may be excused for having scheonad in the foregoing 


exclusively to the Byzantine rite. This was done purposely ; 
apart from being the most populous, it is the most known in 
the West, and with it the West has been in continual contact. 
Further, the human cultures entering into the formation of 
the Byzantine and Latin rites are closely akin ; the basic forms 
of the Syrian culture belong to another world. 


Dom Potycare SHERWOOD. 
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TOWARDS A CHRISTIAN ANTHROPOLOGY 


CONSIDERATIONS ON SOME RECENT Books 


Walter J. Burghardt, s.j.: The Image of God in Man According 
to Cyril of Alexandria; Washington D.C., The Catholic 
University of America Press, 1957. 

Dom H. M. Diepen, o.s.B. : Aux origines de /’anthropologie de 
Saint Cyrille d’ Alexandrie ; Bruges, Desclée de Brouwer, 1957. 

Dionysius Areopagita: Von = Namen zum Unnennbaren : 
Auswahl und Einleitung von Endre von Ivanka (Sigillum 7) ; 
Einsiedeln, Johannes Verlag, 1956. 

One of the most noticeable and significant features of the very 

marked Patristic revival of these post-war years is the growing 

measure of attention directed towards the anthropological 
speculations and doctrines of the early Greek Fathers : more 
particularly, as it would appear, as these are epitomized in 
their writings and expressions upon the mystery of ‘the Image 
of God in Man’. This modern interest may be said perhaps 
to have originated during the war, in the two well-known 

studies on St Gregory of Nyssa, by the Jesuits RR. PP. H. U. 

von Balthasar and Jean Daniélou (Présence et Pensée: Paris, 

1942; and Platonisme et Théologie Mystique: Paris, 1944), in 

each of which the pages devoted to this same doctrine are 

among the best (with due allowance, however, for the fact 
that St Gregory is himself the most highly equipped for its 
exposition—certainly the most mystically and ‘anthropo- 
logically-minded’—of all the Greek Fathers). The first work 
to treat the doctrine separately was the luminous little study 
of Pére Roger Leys, s.j., L’Image de Dieu chez Saint Grégoire 
de Nysse, Brussells, 1951 ; and this has been followed by other 
separate studies : e.g. those of Pere R. Bernard, s.j.: L’ Image 
de Dieu dapres St Athanase, 1952; that of Dom H. Merki, 

0.S.B. : ‘OMOIW2Z12 OEW’: Von der Platonischen Angleichung 

an Gott zur Gottahnlichkeit bei Gregor von Nyssa, 1952; H. 

Crouzel : Théologie de I’ Image de Dien chez Origéne, 1956; and, 

latest, that of Fr Burghardt, named above and with which we 

are here concerned. 

This relatively rapid multiplication of separate studies is a 
witness to the growing strength of the attraction which this 
mystery seems to be exercising upon the minds of Western 
theologians and religious philosophers at the present day. 
It is in strong contrast, indeed, to its almost total eclipse 
throughout Catholic Europe for upwards of the previous 
seven centuries : in fact, ever since the last links of a direct 
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influence from the Christian East were i in the 


writings of a St Bernard and a William of St Thierry. After 
the middle of the twelfth century, the whole concept seems 
to have faded out of the mind of the Western Church, except 
for what Pére Leys has termed those ‘strange echoes of it that 
one seems to perceive in Ruysbroeck and John of the Cross’ 
(op. cit., p. 15). At the time of the counter-reformation, for 
example, we find in the writings of a St Francis de Sales (1567- 
1622), Doctor of the Church, and one of the most prolific writers 
of the time, perhaps one single casual allusion to it. In the 
famous and widely-circulated Introduction a la Vie Dévote 
(despite what might, in modern parlance, be termed a ‘near 
miss’ in Pt I, chap. ix, Med. I, Con. 3) there is no mention of 
it; while in the Traité de l’ Amour de Dieu (1, xv), there is but 
this : “We are created to the image and likeness of God—what 
does this mean but that we have an extreme affinity with his 
divine majesty?’ After a very slight further reference to this 
sentence in the two succeeding paragraphs (it cannot be called 
a development) the idea is allowed to drop. Yet it is a fact 
also (though not perhaps without a certain irony), that it is 
with a contemporary of St Francis—the great, so-called 
‘Lutheran’, mystic, Jacob Boehme (1575—1624)—that one finds 
the doctrine coming fully into its own: his entire religious- 
philosophic thought is built up around it as about a senndants 
an indispensable pre-supposition ; and the whole of his writings 
are permeated through and through and from beginning to 
end with allusions to it; all his arguments and speculations 
require the concept as their basis; and there is everywhere 
the fullest consciousness of all its consequences and its furthest 
implications. 

The reasons for such a curious state of affairs are still 
obscure, and would probably require the labours of another 
Brémond to elucidate them completely. However, a certain 
beginning has been made by Pére Henri de Lubac, in his 
remarkable volume of historical studies, Surnaturel (Paris, 
1947), in which certain pretty clear and pertinent indications, 
and directives for such an undertaking, are to be found (see 
particularly the abundant—if perhaps bitter—food for 
rumination, in the ‘Notes historiques’ which form the fourth 
and last part : PPp- 431-94). 

Yet the truth is—and the fact remains—that this doctrine, 
concept, idea, notion, or whatever we may choose to call it, 
besides being rooted in the earliest beginnings of the Hebrew- 
Christian religion, is the indis sie basis for any attempt 
to form a coherent ‘science’ or body of doctrine in the domain 


Cc 
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of what may be termed a Christian anthropology.! There is, 
then, so much the greater reason to welcome such a movement 
‘back to the sources’ as that to which this newly-awakened 
interest in the doctrine of ‘man in the image of God’ appears 
so vigorously to testify, if only because (for a rapidly growing 
number of Christians at least) any such thing as a properly 
and validly Christian personal religion is impossible to keep 
alive in its absence. It is of no use to concentrate solely on the 
‘ramifications’ of Christianity: a corresponding degree, at 
least, of attention to its roots, in the individual, is at the same time 
necessary (was it not, in any case, an individual—or was it 
two individuals—who was [or were] first created ‘in the image 
of God ?’). 

It is perhaps with St Gregory of Nyssa most of all, that we 
find the most promising approaches towards a truly Christian 
anthropology. He, on bis part drew much from Origen, and 
more still from their common master, Plato, and—backwards 
still further—from the inwardly-seeking, self-reflexive 
structure of the Greek philosophic mentality itself (before 
Aristotle sold the patrimony). With the later Greek Fathers 
(those of them who gave direct thought to the matter and 
alluded to it to any marked extent in their writings) the 
subject seems to suffer a certain desiccation, in proportion to 
a growing tendency to ‘intellectualize’ it by setting the main 
ground of the ‘resemblance’ in the vous, or even in the Aoyos 
(understood as the ‘rationality’) : there is thus a very noticeable 
‘saplessness’ in most of their considerations—as of men 
already cut off from their roots. St Cyril of Alexandria is more 
interesting, however, and is in many ways an exception: if 
only because he seems (on account of certain hesitations, and 
some well-marked self-contradictions) still genuinely aware of 
the element of true mystery in a matter which, as the mere 
volume of the citations is enough to show, was in perpetual 
agitation in his mind. It is in Fr Burghardt’s longest chapter, 


1 Having nothing whatsoever to do, that is, with the so-called ‘science 
of anthropology’ as now dispensed in the modern‘ university. A true 
Christian anthropology must thrust back its philosophic roots through 
neoplatonic thought, through that of Plato himself, to his early pre- 
Socratic forerunners ; while it derives its best (though secondary) material 
and ocular evidences from the monuments and inscriptions of ancient 
Egypt and Greece, and of the prehistoric cultures of Crete, the Middle 
East and of pre-Columbian America. The modern so-called ‘science’ is an 
illegitimate shoot, misbegotten between Freudian psychology and what 
ured to be called ‘ethnology’, and is destitute of philosophic roots of 
any kind ; its remoter ancestor was Darwin, and it is now masquerading 
under an usurped name. 
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that on ‘Incorruptibility’, that one becomes most fully aware 
of the real roots of the problem (and most fully aware too, it 
might be added, of the need for a really intensive study of 
e.g. I Cor. xv, 35-36). 

Fr Burghardt’s highly capable study is, in fact, by reason of 
its generous documentation, its well-considered oa. and 
its comparative method (based upon unusually extensive 
collateral reading), a really valuable contribution to the subject. 

* * * 

Dom H. M. Diepen’s work is a reprint of a pre-existing 
article, the value of which is here enhanced by an appendix 
containing two lengthy texts, with their opposed translations. 
This little book, however, is a true pitce d’ occasion, directed 
in the first place towards a single aspect only of the Cyrillian 
anthropology ; and in the second place serving a controversial 
purpose, in that it constitutes a critical review of several 
recent studies of the Saint. It is interesting, however, not only 
for its lengthy citations from St Cyril, but also on account of 
those from the modern works which it considers (especially 
the study of M. J. Liébaert: La doctrine Christologique de St 
C. d’A. avant la querelle nestorienne), and partly, too, for a 
reason perhaps scarcely intended by Dom Diepen himself, or 
anybody else concerned ! Briefly, it must be confessed that 
this little opus exhibits, in the strongest light, the almost 
hopeless degree to which the whole approach to a Christian 
anthropology (not to speak of an adequate comprehension 
of the doctrine of ‘man as the image of God’) has been 
bedevilled in the course of the centuries, here in Western 
Europe (as Pére de Lubac has indicated, with pitiless clarity), 
by that Aristotelian @ priori of ‘man in a state of “pure nature” ’ 
(now, it is to be hoped, upon its way towards a well-deserved 
and long-overdue oblivion) which is its fundamentally incom- 
patible and irreducibly hostile supplanter in the religious- 
philosophical consciousness of our Catholic West. Then, as if 
this were not enough, we have—thrown in for good measure— 
that perennial human failing which has been so aptly named 
‘Pillusion rétrospective’ (cf. Lubac: op. cit., p. 283): that 
habit of looking at the past through our own spectacles, 
lensed as these are, by our own so vastly different conditions, 
and obscured by our own personal prejudices, limitations, 
and pre-suppositions. Yet of this factor at least, Dom Diepen 
and most of the authors he discusses seem fortunately to be 
well aware. For example (he summarizes) : ‘An immense effort 
ought to be made to understand the philosophic climate of 
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the Eastern world, through which the great Christological 
controversies unrolled themselves . . . Do we know enough 
about the oo of St Cyril and: his entourage, and is it 
not to be feared that we may misapprehend his Christology 
for lack of a proper knowledge of his real thought about man 
and his place in the universe?’ (op. cit., pp. 24-25, Author’s 
italics). In other words : What was the true nature, or character, 
of the compound, which our Divine Lord assumed in the act 
of his Incarnation ? Thus, then, if only because it analyses 
in close detail, were it but a single facet of the problem, 
Dom Diepen’s little book ought surely to be welcomed. 
* * * 


The little volume of selections from the writings of pseudo- 
Dionysius is the first of a new series, published in Switzerland, 
to reach us: “The Pocket Library of Christian Traditicn, 
from the Fathers to our own Times’. Of almost ultra-modern 
appearance in its stiff, slazed wrappers, Sigi//um has already 
included volumes of selections from Irenaeus, Gregory of 
Nyssa, Angela of Foligno, Mechtild of Hackeborn, Ignatius 
of Loyola, Angelus Silesius, Charles de Foucauld, Joseph von 
G6rres, Maurice Blondel and Paul Claudel ; while the following 
are in preparation: The Greek Apologists, Maximus the 
Confessor, William of St Thierry, our own English anonymous 
Cloud of Unknowing, John of the Cross and the Curé d’Ars. 
One can thus perceive already, that the Tradition which the 
series aims to represent is that of Christian spirituality (as 
befits its own place of origin), on its ‘Alpine’ levels. A further 
insight into its quality is afforded by two at least of the names, 
among the few that are mentioned as editors of the various 
volumes. (Thus, tle selection from St Gregory of Nyssa, under 
the title The Sealed Fountain, is a most welcome reprint ; first 
appearing in 1939, it has been for far too long unobtainable. 
It is, incidentally, of a high interest to some readers of the 
E.C.Q., from the fact that its contents are chosen exclusively 
from the Homilies on the Canticles by one of the foremost of 
European Patristic scholars, Dr H. U. von Balthasar : himself 
a pioneer in the modern re-discovery of St Gregory). The 
volume now before us contains a selection from the Divine 
Names and the Letters of pseudo-Dionysius, with the (very 
brief) Mystical Theology given in full: this has been made by 
the eminent Viennese scholar, Professor Endre von Ivanka, 
widely known among students as perhaps the first of living 
experts in the philosophic and spiritual culture of Byzantium, 
both Christian and non-Christian. To these selections (in a 
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new German translation) the editor furnishes an Introduction 
of twenty-five pages, in which the entire background of the 
writings is not merely sketched in, but given actuality and 
truly concrete form : this is, in fact, a fine example of creative 
writing. Comprehensive yet concise, dense in thought yet 
completely lucid in expression, it shows us the Dionysian 
writings in process of emergence from the paramount neo- 
platonism of their _— bringing over with them into the 
clear, white light of a still early Christian thought the wholly 
new accession of a strange and darkly-splendid mystery. 
This strange-seeming, almost exotic character, has been of 
itself alone, however, a predominating, and even yet still 
active, cause of suspicion in their regard: the writings have 
ever been, and still are at times, distrusted as bearing all too 
clearly the marks of their origin in the philosophic ambience 
of the ‘decadent neoplatonism’ which gave rise to the attempt 
by the Emperor Julian to revive, on a renewed and much more 
grandiose scale, the glories of the ancient Greek mystery 
religion. All these factors figure at their full value in this 
masterly introduction (in which, as there is no need to say, 
the allied questions of the authorship and the literary style and 
method of the writings themselves are adequately dealt with). 
But we are also shown what is not so often remarked: the 
degree, and even somewhat of the manner, in which the 
unknown author registers his criticism of that same later 
neoplatonism whose forms of thought, and even whose 
verbal formulae, have entered so largely into his own literary 
structure. Thus we find him (p. 17) at pains to dissociate 
himself from that ‘ground-principle of neoplatonism, the 
graduated emergence out of God through a “dialectic” 
process of emanation, of a series of differentiated spiritual and 
ontological principles’. Indeed, ‘towards the end of the writing, 
On the Divine Names, he comes back expressly to this question’ 
(text, p. 82), ‘let it be answered in one word (those) principles 
of Being and world-creating Essentialities and Substances 
which they have arbitrarily invented and given out as gods 
and creators of the existent world, neither themselves have 
ever seen, nor—since in truth and actuality there are no such 
beings—have their fathers’ (D.N., xi, 6). And the author 
goes on to develop a position which completely safeguards 
the Christian principle of the direct divine intervention in 
all stages and processes of the Creation. 

Yet whatever may be the reservations on theological 
grounds, before a thought so deeply tinged (too deeply, some 
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would say), with the later neoplatonism, it is not to be denied 
that this unidentifiable and formidable mind was possessed in 
a most unusual degree of certain qualities—and faculties— 
other than those considered necessary and desirable in a 
theologian : hence, perhaps, the reservations ! In fact, pp. 23 
to 29 of the Introduction are devoted to a most careful and 
illuminating discrimination of those qualities in the thought 
of Dionysius which owe their particular character, so foreign 
and disquieting to many modern (more especially Western) 
minds, simply to the fact of their ‘Greekness’, and not to any 
sort of illicit connection with a decadent form of pagan 
philosophy. It is only to be regretted that space forbids a 
more adequate discussion of the very necessary distinctions 
laid bare in these luminous pages: a few citations must 
suffice. For example: ‘It is important to recognize and bear 
in mind what is specifically Greek in the Dionysian writings. 
They do not contain what we tend nowadays to call Mysticism : 
descriptions of extraordinary psychical conditions, experimental 
“affective” knowledge of God. What they hold up to us is 
an ascent, away beyond the most intellectual and conceptual 
knowledge, even to a manner of knowing which is “already 
now no more” conceptual knowledge . . .” (Pp. 23-24; 
author’s italics). “The continuity between a knowingly 
conceptual “Mystik” and an “‘intellectuality” anyway 
mystically directed from the first act of knowing . . . is Greek, 
and Greek also is the manner in which this mystical-intellectual 
knowledge of God is not confined within the subjective 
inwardness of personal experience, but—because all being 
partakes in the Absolute Being—passes over into such union 
with the knowledge of the world and of the Cosmos that the 
light of the ri suprarational knowledge illuminates 
every manner of knowing, and every object, and every form 
of being. After such manner does this wholly interior, mystical 
experience of the Absolute yet become focused into a full 
“‘cosmically’’-directed religiosity . . . And Greek, too, is the 
cotresponding endeavour not to set the sacramental- 
ecclesiastical side (of life) in polar opposition as a merely 
outward opus operatum of the interior and “experimental”, 
putely spiritual (side), but rather as it were symbolically to 
irradiate it from wi hin, that it, too, may be exalted into the 
sphere of a true mystical experience . . . The first thing which 
emerges out of this endeavour, characteristically Greek, yet 
as found with Dionysius more genuinely and more strongly 
expressed than elsewhere, is a spirit of adoration, as it may now 
appropriately be termed: a union of adoration and thought, 
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of adoration and existence. In fact, when the whole of existence 
comes to be understood as in dynamically-hierarchical 
connection with its divine source, to that extent does the 
super-essential ever-to-be-praised original mystery become 

resent in all forms and orders of being’ (pp. 25-26 ; author’s 
italics). Professor von Ivanka sees in this ‘typically Greek’ 
motif as thus manifested in the intensified light of the Dionysian 
mystical consciousness, the essence of the particular message 
which these writings bear for our own times (and indeed it 
seems fairly clear that the influence of the pseudo-Areopagite 
played a not inconsiderable formative part in the theological 
speculations of [e.g.] a Scheeben: proceeding, as these did, 
out of the optimistically-coloured ambience of the mid- 
nineteenth century neo-Scholastic revival). Yet, at our own 
time, separated even from his by still another century (of which, 
what a last half-century !), one must confess to some difficulty 
in seeing how such a vision can ever come to be outwardly 
realized within the terms and conditions of a world such as 
that wherein we must now ‘live and move and have our 
being’. It is with a mystically-minded religious philosophy 
like that of Nicolas Berdyaev that one finds the same influence 
again ; but here with a very different nuance. The same ‘cosmic’ 
breadth of vision, it is true: the same overwhelming desire 
after the transfiguration of the entire universe in the Light and 
Life of God ; but, at the same time, and as the one indispens- 
able condition under which alone this can ever come to be 
the passing first of all of the éoy&tov, with its inseparably 
associated idea of final conflagration. And, when all is said 
(and looking round about us!), can it even be dreamed 
possible on any other terms ? 

However this may be, and whether outwardly realizable in 
this world, or not, there is no question that this same inwardly- 
originating but outwardly-directed motive impulse can, and 
even should perhaps, come to exercise a powerful influence 
within the measures of the personal religious life of the 
individual Christian soul (else were the petitions of the 
Paternoster but empty verbiage, or mere pretexts for a “special- 
pleading’ exegesis). It is in the light of this more ‘personal’ 
application of the idea that Professor von Ivanka finally rounds 
off the central portion of his essay. While underlining, as we 
have seen, the true purpose, the real scope, of the Dionysian 
conception as nothing less than that of a re-conquest for God 
the Creator, through the purified heart of his own creature— 
Man—of the cosmic entirety of his creation (in other words, 
Man understood as the agent originally destined by God for 
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the transfiguration of His universe), he underlines also the 
all-too-little recognized ‘nearness of the experience of the 
Divine to the experience of the primal Beauty, the close 

roximity of aesthetics and religion . . ..There have always 

en (he says) within the province of the Church’s sanctity, 
representatives of this fascination through the Eternal Beauty : 
holy aesthetes, one might call them (had not the word come to 
carry an unfavourable echo). One of them is Dionysius— 
another is John of the Cross’ (p. 29). Francis of Assisi and 
Heinrich Suso were two others: while, for the rest, it was a 
prophetically-minded Russian—Dostoevsky—who declared 
that ‘Beauty shall save the world’. 

If, as is true, Dionysius makes no specific reference to 
‘man in the Image of God’, this is only because he has 
long since passed beyond it, and the concept is already too 
deeply integrated and embedded as an indispensable ingredient 
in his vision of man’s Divine vocation and true destiny ever 
to re-emerge as an object of discursive analysis: it has been 
long ago assimilated by the deep metabolisms of the spirit, and 
the time for that is past. Yet, though his vision is now set 
forwards only, towards the final ‘consummation of the aeon’, 
his thought remains still irremovably rooted in that same 
concept—itself as irremovably based upon that Christian- 
anthropological foundation which it pre-supposes and 
epitomizes. While a Cyril of Alexandria and an Athanasius 
are speculating whether or not and, if so, after what manner 
and in what degree, the ‘image’ may be deemed identifiable 
with the sensibly constituted human compound being, a 
Dionysius has withdrawn the whole question, not into the 
neoplatonic ‘supersensible’ but into the inner sensorium, the 
Christian world of the ‘spiritualized senses’ : that place within 
the “body full of light’—the integral man— whence all things 
are perceived by the ‘single eye’ : that inner mountain-kingdom 
whence the ‘pure in heart’ looking inward still again, at last 
see God. 

* * * 

The appearance of such a series as Sigillum, though not 
without precedent, even in our own country, is a heartening 
sign ; but, we must, in all justice, register a certain—perhaps 
somewhat wistful—regard upon the degree of preparedness 
thus postulated in the prospective public for whom these 
booklets are intended, both on account of their subjects, and 
of the unusual quality of the editing and the introductory 
writing, if the volume before us may be regarded as a fair 
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135 
CHRISTIANS OF LEBANON 


LEBANON is a country unique in the Near East, and almost 
unique in the world, for the variety of those who inhabit it. 
Its population of one and a half million is mainly Arabic- 
speaking, but is divided into about a dozen religious groups. 
Among the Christians, there are about 425,000 Maronites, 
150,000 Greek Orthodox, 90,000 Greek Catholics,! 65,000 
Armenian Orthodox, 15,000 Armenian Catholics, and smaller 
numbers of members of other groups. Among the Moslems, 
there are 285,000 Sunnis, 250,000 Sh’is, and 90,000 Druzes, 
who are usually classified as Moslems, although their beliefs 
are far from those of orthodox Islam. Thus about 55%, of 
the population are Christian and 45% Moslem; of the 
Christians, 70% are Catholics or Uniates. 

There are other States in the world which shelter more 
religious groups, but none perhaps where religion forms the 
basis of social and political life, and where nevertheless men 
of different faiths live together on a basis of mutual respect 
and co-operation in the natural order. This harmony of 
religions indeed has endured for centuries, and with few 
interruptions. Our detailed knowledge of the Lebanese 
mountains goes back to the time of the Crusades, and even 
then the inhabitants of the villages were what they have since 
remained : largely Maronites in the north, Druzes in the south, 
living freely beneath the rule of their great families, and at 
peace with one another. The rulers of the coasts or the interior 
sometimes occupied the mountain (Mamlukes at the end of 
the thirteenth century, Ottoman Turks in the sixteenth), but 
not for long. Even the Turks usually left Lebanon to rule 
itself, subject to some control and the payment of tribute ; 
and in the seventeenth century the strongest of the Druze 
families, the Maanis, united the whole mountain under their 
tule. They, and later their kinsmen the Moslem Shihabis, 
ruled Lebanon until the middle of the last century. During 
these two hundred years, political power lay mainly in the 
hands of the prince and the great Druze families, but the basis 
of their rule was religious toleration, and—more than that— 
the close collaboration of Druzes and Christians. The Maronites 
enjoyed greater religious freedom than any other Christians 
of the Turkish empire ; church bells were rung in Lebanon, 
as they could be rung nowhere else in the Near East. The 
European Catholic missions worked more freely there than 
elsewhere ; and the Uniate Patriarchs—Armenian and Syrian 

1 Greek Catholics =Melkites.—Ep1Tor. 
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Catholic as well as Maronite—found a refuge in Kesrewan, 
under the protection of the great Maronite family of Khazin. 
Patriarchs and missions alike opened schools and founded 
monasteries ; even in the Druze districts, the Greek Catholic 
monks lived safely and prosperously beneath the protection 
of the Druze chiefs of the Teanblatt family. The Maronites 
had a close link with France, which helped them in their 
relations with the Ottoman authorities ; and they had a link 
which grew ever closer with the princes of Lebanon. The 
Maanis encouraged Maronite peasants to spread from north 
to south, and used Maronite priests in their dealings with 
European monarchs ; and later some of the members of the 
Shihab family themselves became Christian—a public con- 
version of a leading Moslem family which has few parallels 
in the history of the Near East. (As time went on, indeed, 
the Christian Shihabs came to outnumber the Moslem. The 
greatest of the Shihab princes, Beshir II, died a Catholic; 
and to-day Christian Shihabs play a great part in the public 
life of the country, while their Moselm cousins have little but 
fine manners and the decaying palace of Hasbeya to remind 
them of their greatness.) 

For various reasons, internal and external alike, the old 
symbiosis of Druzes and Maronites broke down in the years 
between 1840 and 1860. Civil war broke out in 1860, and the 
European Powers intervened. By agreement between the 
Powers and the Turkish Government, the autonomy of 
Lebanon was restored, with a Christian Governor and a 
small representative council. In this autonomous province 
the Maronites formed the great majority of the population, 
and during the next half-century French Catholic and American 
Protestant schools made the Lebanese Christians the best- 
educated group in the Arabic-speaking world. Among them 
there grew up a new political idea ; while formerly Lebanon 
had been regarded as a Druze country, and indeed had often 
been known as ‘the Mountain of the Druzes’, now it came to 
be regarded as ae a refuge for the Maronites and other 
Near Eastern Christians, and a centre of free Christian life. 

In 1918 Lebanon, like the surrounding countries, was 
occupied by the Allies, and eventually placed under French 
Mandate. In 1926 it became officially a Republic, still beneath 
French Mandate. But the Lebanese Republic was different 
from the old autonomous Lebanon in a significant way ; it 
included not only the mountain, but the coastal towns (Tripoli, 
Beirut, Sidon and Tyre) and certain country districts as well. 
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Its religious composition therefore changed. The new districts 
were largely inhabited by Sunni and Shi’i Moslems and Greek 
Orthodox Christians. The structure of Lebanon became more 
complex than it had been. Instead of two important sects, 
there were now half-a-dozen, and no one of them had an 
absolute majority. The Maronites now constituted less than 
half the population instead of 60%. What was more important, 
Lebanon now included many who did not want to belong to it. 
Many of the Orthodox regarded Lebanon as a Maronite 
preserve, and were hostile to France, the traditional protector 
of the Catholics in the East; the Moslems, and particularly 
the Sunnis of the towns, regarded, the creation of an 
independent Lebanon as a French device to weaken the 
peoples of Syria and make possible a permanent French 
presence, and their political loyalty was given to the idea of 
a Syrian or an Arab State. Throughout the period of French 
control, Lebanon remained primarily a Maronite State. 
Government positions were shared between the various 
communities, but real power, within the limits imposed by 
the Mandate, lay in the hands of the Maronites : because they 
were the most educated community, because they alone 
believed in the idea of an independent Lebanon and were 
prepared to make it a reality, and because French influence 
was thrown on the side of the traditional protégés of France. 

Beneath the surface however, things were changing. There 
was growing up a new commercial and financial middle-class 
in Beirut, desirous of freedom from control and looking to 
the Arab countries as its hinterland of expansion; men of 
different faiths met and did business and so came to 
understand that they must learn to live together. Moreover, 
during the Second World War the influence of France declined. 
It was a result of these and other developments that, in 1943, 
an informal agreement was reached between certain Christian 
and Moslem leaders. Subsequently referred to as the ‘National 
Pact’, it was more an agreement on principle than a precisely 
defined and detailed accord. In essence, it recognized the 
essential aims of the two groups. The Moslems recognized 
the independence of Lebanon within its existing frontiers ; 
the Christians recognized that Lebanon was part of the 
Arabic-speaking world, and must pursue a policy in con- 
formity with that of the other Arab countries. 

This Pact has formed the ‘Magna Carta’ of Lebanon ever 
since ; and it is from this time that the idea of Lebanon as a 
Christian State has been, if not replaced, then supplemented 
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by another idea, that of a State where members of different 
religious groups can live together in harmony. The National 
Pact has stood the test of time, in the sense that Lebanon still 
exists, and that most Lebanese accept it. But the Pact was made 
not so much to express a unity as to reconcile differences, and 
each side wean it not out of enthusiastic conviction but 
rather because there was nothing else to be done. It is natural 
therefore that the link it established between differing points 
of view should sometimes be in danger of breaking. The 
two conceptions of Lebanon, as a Christian State and a multi- 
communal State, can only with difficulty be reconciled with 
one another. Each of them is embodied in a constitutional 
convention. On the one hand, the great offices of State—and 
the small also—are divided equitably between the different 
communities ; the president of the Republic is a Maronite, 
the prime minister a Sunni, the president of the Chamber a 
Shi’i. But on the other, those positions on which the essential 
nature and the very existence of the State depend are kept in 
Christian hands, and usually in Maronite or other Uniate 
hands : not only the president of the Republic, but the foreign 
minister, commander-in-chief of the Army, directors of 
Foreign Affairs, Education, the Interior and Public Security, 
and rector of the State University. From time to time there 
are to be heard Moslem voices complaining that the equality 
of sects is in name only, and Christian voices murmuring that 
too much has been given away. 

There is another sort of tenion which arises, in the foreign 
policy of the Government. Lebanon has ties with Europe 
and America which it cannot cut or deny: ties of religion, 
of culture, of economic interest, of political tradition, as well as 
the personal links created by the presence of hundreds of 
thousands of emigrants in North and South America, the 
British Commonwealth and French West Africa. At the same 
time it has inescapable links with the Arab world, not only 
because of its language and culture, but also because its 
Prosperity and even its safety depend on its having good 
relations with the neighbouring Arab countries. To maintain 
these two orientations is not easy, and here too each side is 
watchful to see that one is not sacrificed to the other. 

At times, the tension has grown so acute that it has seemed 
to threaten the very existence of the State : in 1936, for example, 
when a Franco-Lebanese Treaty, never ratified in the event, 
gave France a virtually permanent position in Lebanon; 
and in 1956, when the Anglo-French attack on Egypt 
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endangered the whole relationship of Lebanon with Western 
Europe. But behind these two causes of tension there lies 
another. The Moslem eae in Lebanon seems to be 
increasing faster than the Christian. Many Moslems believe 
that the official figures are inaccurate, and that there is already 
a Moslem majority ; whether this be so or not, it may occur 
in the future, and when it does the whole delicately balanced 
structure will be endangered. 

The existence of Lebanon, and the moral ascendancy of the 
Christians in Lebanon, may seem therefore to be precarious ; 
both, however, are far more stable than they seem. First of all, 
most citizens of Lebanon now want it to exist as an independent 
State. If they do not believe in it in principle, they derive 
advantages from it—prosperity and individual freedom—and 
there is a general feeling that it can only exist on the basis of 
some such compromise as the National Pact. Whenever 
something happens that disturbs the balance, there is a move- 
ment of public feeling which tends to restore it. In the summer 
of 1956 for example the Government seemed to be following 
the general tendency of Arab policy, and had blundered into 
a quarrel with the oil-companies and so with the Western 
States ; this led, during and after the crisis of November, to 
a re-assertion of Lebanon’s orientation towards the West. 
But when, in 1957, the Government seemed to be falling in 
too easily with the current policy of the West, there was a 
similar movement of public opinion in favour of restoring 
close relations with those Arab countries which were opposed 
to Western policy. It would be wrong to think that the first 
was entirely a Christian movement, or the second entirely 
Moslem ; in both of them there were Moslems and Christians 
alike who placed their concern for the welfare and unity of 
Lebanon above all other considerations. 

There is a second factor of stability. In spite of all differences 
of conviction, interest and policy, and in spite of the long 
period when Lebanon was predominantly Maronite, peers 
the whole Christian population is united on the final question 
of whether Lebanon should exist as an independent State and 
whether it should preserve a certain Christian character ; 
while not the entire Moslem population, if it came to the 
point, would want Lebanon to be absorbed into a Syrian 
or Arab State. There has been a tendency in recent years to 
speak of Lebanon as if it were made up of two solid blocs, 

hristians and Moslems. It would be more accurate to speak 
of a number of ‘communities’ or ‘sects’ ; and while at a moment 
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of crisis, affecting the very existence of the State, all the 
Christian sects would form a solid bloc, not all the Moslem 
sects would do so. Most of the Sunni Moslems, except for 
those with a vested interest in the independence of the 
country, would at least acquiesce in the incorporation of 
Lebanon in Syria, if not welcome it actively. But most of the 
Druzes would probably oppose it. They have been the 
mainstay of the country for hundreds of years ; feeling for 
the traditions and autonomy of the Mountain is as strong 
among them as among the Maronites ; their territorial magnates 
are the centres of local loyalty and repositories of great 
influence in the Republic. (The Present head of the house of 
Jumblatt, Kemal, is not only a powerful figure but also a 
most interesting one: a reforming land-owner, head of the 
Socialist party, University teacher, with a profound knowledge 
of religions—of Catholics and Hinduism as well as his own 
Druze faith.) The third Moslem sect, the Shi’ite, is playing 
an ever larger part in the affairs of the country, as its level 
of prosperity and education improves. It feels the pull of 
Damascus and Cairo—the pull of Arab solidarity ; but on 
the other hand it derives advantages, as a community, from 
the independence of Lebanon such as it would not have in 
a mainly Sunni State. It is the third largest group, and the 
whole future of Lebanon may depend on whether or not its 
won to the idea of Lebanese independence. 

There is a third reason why, in spite of appearances, the 
existence of Lebanon is safe. The skilful conduct of its foreign 
relations, in the last three hundred years, has secured it 
friends and supporters in the outside world. With France it 
has had good relations ever since Louis XIV took the 
Maronites under his protection in 1649. These relations 
survived the difficult days of the Second World War, when 
France was with difficulty persuaded to withdraw from the 
Levant ; they are still a political and cultural factor of great 
importance, but France can no longer play a major part in 
the Near East, and there is a school of thought in Lebanon 
which, while preserving its links with the world of Catholic 
Europe, would like to establish a close political link with the 
United States, and thus secure a virtual guarantee of Lebanese 
independence. The days of formal protection are over; 
no one would suggest that the American government could 
issue ‘letters-patent’ like those of 1649 ; but the existence of 
so many Lebanese emigrants in the United States, the strength 
of the Catholic community there, American economic interests 
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in Lebanon and the general conformity of Lebanese with 
Western political interests in the Near East, all make it 
virtually certain that the United States would not allow 
Lebanon to be destroyed. With the majority of the Arab 
States also Lebanon is on good terms. It is a member of the 
Arab League, and votes with the other Arab States on most 
issues in the United Nations; Lebanese businessmen are 
important in the economic life of tne newly-rich States of the 
Arabian Peninsula, and Lebanese teachers are to be found all 
over the Arabic-speaking countries. In recent months they 
have begun to go to Libya, Tunisia and Morocco as well. 
Lebanon like the other Arab countries, refuses to recognize 
Israel, not out of prejudice but because of fear of Israeli 
expansion into Southern Lebanon, and because of the 
enormous Lebanese losses when the Arab population was 
expelled from Palestine. With Syria her relations are sometimes 
strained, because of Syrian intervention in her political 
affairs ; but everyone in Lebanon knows that her future is 
bound up with that of her larger neighbour, and when tension 
grows every effort is made to relax it. 

It is significant of our time, and of the situation of Lebanon, 
that when writing about ‘the Christians of Lebanon’ we 
should write mainly of politics ; after all, the first problem 
of the Lebanese Christians is whether a free Christian society 
should exist in Lebanon at all. But while its existence is the 
most urgent problem, its attributes and qualities are in the 
end more important : does it matter in the end that a Lebanese 
Christian community should exist ? Are the Lebanese 
Christians worthy of their independence ? In the centuries of 
life as a minority, it is enough that they should have survived, 
while other Christian communities melted away within the 
vast sea of Islam; now that their survival is not seriously 
endangered, they must be judged by other standards. In some 
ways, the judgement might be a harsh one. For Lebanon is 
undergoing a change, and in some ways it does not seem to 
be a change for the better. The old village-society is now 
overshadowed by the urban society of Beirut. Beirut is now 
almost half of Lebanon in population, and more than half in 
influence. It is the centre of political power and of economic 
power ; a great part of the village population works in the 
town, and a great part of the land is now being brought back 
into cultivation (mainly of fruit) by urban capital. In Beirut 
material standards seem to predominate. It lives not by 
producing but by trade and financial transactions. The whole 
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town seems to be buying and selling, speculating in currencies 
or shares, building new blocks of flats or offices. All the talk 
is of money, and it sometimes seems as if everything can be 
bought. The administration is both corrupt and inefficient in 
general (although there are some government services which 
ate well-administered). Lacking an effective administration, 
the Government has no real control over the country ; it can 
neither curb the power of the great landowning and merchant 
dynasties, nor render effective social services to the poor: 
and since the Government does so little for them, ordinary 
people will give it no more than a minimal obedience. This 
problem is the more acute because there is taking place a 
process which always occurs during the first phase of economic 
development ; the gap between rich and poor is becoming 
wider, and is not yet bridged by an active sense of social 
responsibility on the part of the rich, or Government inter- 
vention in the distribution of wealth. 

So much on the debit side ; but what of the credit ? First 
of all, the freedom of Lebanon: the social freedom of a 
country where distinctions of class are not rigid, and where 
an easy directness of manners binds man to man ; the economic 
freedom of a countryside where small-holdings are the rule 
(except in the Shi'ite sections); the political freedom of a 
country where Parliamentary institutions function oddly it is 
true, but still function, where public opinion and a lively 
ptess impose some limit on abuses of authority, and where if 
not everything can be said against the Government, at 
least more can be said than in other parts of the Near East ; 
and above all the religious freedom of a country where—to 
quote the words of the Constitution—‘in rendering homage 
to the Most High, the State respects all confessions and 
guarantees and protects the free exercise of them’. Among 
the tests of religious freedom are conversion and inter- 
marriage ; both these are difficult, but easier than they were, 
and than they are in any other Near Eastern country. Of 
course, the freedom is not complete—it never is. It depends 
on constant vigilance, and there are times when the vigilance 
is relaxed or authority becomes too strong. As in all countries, 
there are certain things which cannot be said in public, or only 
said in a guarded way ; there is a ‘gentlemen’s agreement’ to 
say nothing which might upset the Eticane balance of religious 
communities without which Lebanon cannot survive. 

Secondly, there is an absence of nationalist frenzy, and a 
welcoming attitude towards foreigners, which have made 
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Beirut the place where the world does business in the Near 
East. The Byte boycott of Israel, together with the political 
disturbances of the last few years in Egypt, have made it 
possible for Beirut to provide those services which Cairo 
and Alexandria used to give, and which the Israelis hoped to 
be able to give. Lebanon is a free money-market ; it is the 
headquarters of the United Nations refugee organization ; it 
is the shopping-centre and holiday resort of the new rich of 
the Arabian Peninsula ; its international airport is the great 
ait-junction of the Near East; in recent years, the banks, 
news-agencies and commercial companies of the Western 
world have tended more and more to shift the main centre of 
their operations from Cairo to Beirut. 

Above all, Beirut is the place where boys and girls from all 
over the Near East are sent to school, and where young men 
and women come to learn to be doctors, engineers and teachers, 
and to be brought into contact with the ideas and inventions 
of the modern world. Although the Government has opened 
many schools in the last few years, and has founded a small 
State University, the best schools are still those maintained 
by private organizations. Most of the Lebanese religious 
communities have schools of their own; the Maronites and 
Greek Catholics were the first in the field, but now there is a 
network of schools run by the Sunni Moslem ‘Makasid’ 
ape, and an excellent Shi’i College. There are also 
a large number of foreign schools: American Protestant 
mission-schools, the French Protestant College for girls, an 
English Quaker school, an English public school for boys 
now being built, and the vou of the Catholic missions— 
Fréres, Jesuits, Italian Salesians and others for boys, Dames 
de Nazareth, Soeurs Franciscaines, and others for girls. At 
the peak of the educational system stand the two foreign 
Universities, both of them now almost a hundred years old : 
the American University, formerly a missionary college but 
now non-sectarian, with Faculties of Arts and Sciences, 
Engineering, Medicine and Agriculture; and the Jesuit 
Université de S. Joseph, with its Faculty of Divinity and its 
Oriental Institute, and with the French Faculties of Law, 
Engineering and Medicine attached to it. 

In and around the Universities there has grown up an 
active intellectual life, or rather two separate lives. That which 
is centered on the French schools is more French than Arabic 
in language. It has produced Arabic and French poets—one of 
the best French poets of the younger generation is a Lebanese 
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Christian, Georges Shehadé—and Orientalists of great renown; 
and it provides the Lebanese Republic with most of its lawyers 
and political leaders. The intellectual life in and around the 
American University is more Arabic than English in language, 
less concerned with scholarship and scientific research than 
with the assimilation into Arabic of the modern ideas of 
Europe and America. It has stood a little apart from the main 
stream of Lebanese life, and concerned itself more with the 
general problems of Arab society and Arab nationalism. Its 
influence is felt more in Syria, Jordan, Iraq and Arabia than 
in Lebanon itself. 

The second of these two groups is predominantly Protestant, 
Greek Orthodox and Moslem ; its two leading figures, the 
historian Zorayk and the philosopher Malik, are both 
Orthodox. The first group is predominantly Uniate. For the 
identification of Eastern Catholicism with French culture still 
exists, as it has done for a century. But the union is less close 
than it was. The new French Faculties, those of Letters and 
Mathematics, are independent, not attached to the Jesuit 
University ; and Catholic culture no longer expresses itself 
almost exclusively in French. Across the desert, in Baghdad, 
the American Jesuits are building up a University teaching 
in English ; and in Beirut itself, even the French schools now 
lay more emphasis than before on the competent teaching 
of Arabic. This is important and appropriate, not only because 
Beirut is one of the intellectual centres of the Arab world, but 
also because it is the centre of Near Eastern Catholicism. For 
the past few centuries the Catholic missions, the Uniate 
Patriarchates, and the schools and monasteries which have 
grown up around them, have kept alive in the Near East the 
Catholic tradition of theology and devotion. In the free, 
independent, Arab State of Lebanon, at the same time Christian 
and inter-sectarian, they now have two other tasks : to make 
what contribution they can to the movement of reconciliation 
among all who call themselves Christians, and to articulate 
the thought and devotion of the Church in the Arabic language. 
The Arabic language is not only the language of the Quran, 
it is also a language of Christian liturgy and thought ; implicit 
in this fact lie the special problems of the Eastern Catholics, 
and also their unique opportunities. 

ALBERT HourANl. 
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(ECUMENICAL COMMENT 


NON-THEOLOGICAL factors have been for some time the 
happy hunting ground of some of us of all Christian allegiances 
who have been looking for country where we could discuss 
our differences and even hunt a hare together without upsetting 
ecclesiastical authority or calling in question the content of 
our faith. But it is clear that we must now be more courageous. 
It is heartening to see an increasing tendency to discuss the 
theological factors themselves, quite openly. I do not of course 
refer to public polemics but to real discussion. The tendency 
I refer to is confined as yet to a number of individual writers, 
but the general scene at every level is almost entirely unrelieved 
by any hint of an idea that there is anything to discuss. 
However, the pace set in the higher theological circles to-day 
will have its effects elsewhere in future years. 

I am thinking at the moment of an article published in 
The Scottish Journal of Theology in the issue for September 1957. 
This journal is perhaps the most scholarly of all theological 
journals in the English language, scholarly both in the sense 
that its academic standard is always very high, but scholarly 
too in the sense that it is always alive to real contemporary 
issues and is not simply ‘academic’. The article I refer to is 
written by a Catholic, itself something fairly unusual in this 
— The article entitled “Theological Thinking’ by 

rt R. A. Markus, is a comparison of the theological thought 
of Karl Barth with that of St Thomas Aquinas with special 
reference to the facts that both are prepared to speak of 
theology as a science, and both declare themselves to be 
concerned with the business of the translation of God’s Word 
into human language. 

The theme of this article on “Theological Thinking’ is 
something of a sign that the continuity of the Western 
religious tradition ad been preserved by our non-Catholic 
brethren. The questions with which Aquinas and Barth are 
concerned are the questions which must surely be on the lips 
of any theologian who is more than a spinner of other people’s 
theories. One cannot just say, without more ado, that theology 
is a science and proceed from that point to elaborate one 
more little corner of the great tapestry handed down from 
the past 2,000 years. One must perforce ask what is this 
tapestry, how did it come into being ? What is its charter ? 
Equally, turning to the second pre-occupation mentioned 
above that of communication, one cannot just say human 
beings communicate in words, and therefore Christianity must 
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be propagated by words. The true theologian can never forget 
that these human words were used once by a man who was 
God, whom we call the Word of God ; and he can never forget 
equally that most words generally mean what the men ae 
use them to-day mean by them. He cannot then avoid a tension 
between the divine and the human in all theological exposition. 

Barth in his acceptance of these questions as the great 
questions (I write from Dr Markus’s article, and other such 
articles ; I have not read Barth) preserves the uniqueness of 
the Christian tradition over against every other religious 
tradition, and he preserves its claim to be in fact the proper 
fulfilment of all others, whilst at the same time leaving room 
still for certain religious achievements in other civilizations 
to be embodied: within the Christian dispensation. CEcumenical 
means universal and it seems not unreasonable for a comment 
under such a heading to refer to non-Christian religious 
traditions. How, for instance, do Eastern religious traditions 
look at these great questions about theology as a science, 
and about communication ? 

The Christian attitude stems from its unique claim. The 
Word of God has spoken. The Word of God speaks. Theology 
then is a science, concerned with something that is. The 
Eastern religions, looked at without their proper fulfilment in 
the Christian religion, lack any conviction that the truth has 
been expressed or is being expressed by God himself in a way, 
or ways, proper to man. There is only, for men, a way of 
wisdom, and an intellectual theory to support it, built up in a 
positivist fashion, from experience. Equally there is none of 
the special regard for the changing and developing value of 
words as means of communication; on the contrary, the 
essentially ephemeral character of particular words tends to 
be forgotten, and they are magnified so that a tradition becomes 
identical with a particular set of verbal expressions, which 
come to possess a seemingly metaphysical value. 

But the Eastern traditions have much to offer us once the 
Christian gospel of the Word made Flesh is accepted. Theirs 
is a true wisdom within its limits. How does the individual 
man and the individual woman receive the Truth ? It must 
be in something more than a sacramental way. There must 
be something in us to correspond with the supernatural grace 
given in the sacraments. What is the link between us and God? 
The Bible says we are made in his image. Aquinas specifies 
the link as an analogy between God’s being and man’s being. 
God can let us in to the knowledge which he has of himself. 
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Barth speaks of revelation grasping human language. Markus 
writes, describing Barth’s view: ‘Having grasped it at one 
point, in the Word of God as attested in the written words 
of the Bible, no limit can be assigned to the possibility of 
endless expansion of this grasp of human language by 
revelation’. I speak as one who knows little from direct 
study of the works of St Thomas, but in his category of the 
analogy between God’s being and man’s, and the possibility 
of man’s knowledge of God, and in Barth’s category of the 
grasp by revelation of human language there seems to be 
room for development in terms elaborated in Eastern religions. 
There is room for the great oriental exposition of subjective 
spiritual experience. 

At these deepest levels it is always possible to see with real 
clarity the true distinctions between different approaches ; 
but it is also at these deepest levels that it is possible to see 
how closely men of apparently opposed beliefs come to 
resemble each other when they face the deepest mysteries of 
life. In their prayer they are perhaps more like each other 
than at any other time. The recognition, which prayer is, of 
their dependence on another force, of their relationship to 
another dimension than those of our immediate space and time, 
brings them close together. The divisive factors, the disruptive 
factors, are generally the non-theological cultural forms which 
often exaggerate the intellectual difficulties giving them an 
individuality ey mer as much of man’s rebelliousness as 
of his capacity for deification. And so it is that those who go 
furthest in prayer come to express their knowledge of God in 
terms which come so close to resembling each other, whatever 
the theological or religious background of the person speaking, 
that this resemblance can become a source of scandal to the 
Christian who has grasped the truth of revelation only as an 
intellectual concept, or who can only express his spiritual 
experience in an intellectual or emotive abstraction which by 
its very individuation raises a barrier between him and those 
of other religions. This must be. The distinctions must be 
made, and Christianity’s fundamental difference from all 
other so-called ‘religions’ must never be forgotten. But having 
made this clear it is possible to look at the Tactens, not always 
non-theological, which make for unity, which indeed reveal 
inevitably the underlying unity of all life. 

* * * 


For the second half of my comment I want to quote a long 
passage from a letter by John Wesley to a Roman Catholic. 
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It shows in quite another sphere the possibilities of agreement 
on theological issues themselves. It will I believe surprise 
most people to read this confession of faith which is, as far 
as it goes, wholly orthodox, and comprises the core of our 
Christian faith : 

‘As I am assured that there is an infinite and independent 
Being ; and that it is impossible there should be more than 
one ; so I believe that this one God is the Father of all things, 
especially of angels and men ; that he is in a peculiar manner 
the Father of those whom he regenerates by his Spirit, whom 
he adopts in his Son as co-heirs with him, and crowns with 
an eternal inheritance ; but in a still higher sense the Father 
of his only Son, whom he hath begotten from eternity. 

I believe this Father of all, not only to be able to do whatso- 
ever pleaseth Him, but also to have an eternal right of makin 
what and when and how He pleaseth, and of possessing an 
disposing of all that He has made ; and that He of his own 

oodness created heaven and earth and all that is therein. 

I believe that Jesus of Nazareth was the Saviour of the 
World, the Messiah so long foretold ; that, being appointed 
with the Holy Ghost, he was a Prophet, revealing to us the 
whole will of God ; that he was a priest, who gave Himself 
a sacrifice for sin, and still makes intercession for transgressors ; 
that He is a King, who has all power in heaven and in earth, 
and will reign till He has subdued all things to Himself. 

I believe he is the very proper, natural Son of God, God 
of God, very God of very God ; and that he is the Lord of all, 
having absolute, supreme, universal dominion over all things ; 
but more peculiarly our Lord, who believe in Him, both by 
meget. purchase, and voluntary obligation. 

I believe that He was made man, joining the human nature 
with the divine in one person ; being conceived by the singular 
sqentee of the Holy Ghost, and born of the blessed Virgin 

arty, who, as well after as before she brought Him forth, 
continued a pure and unspotted virgin. 

I believe He suffered inexpressible pains both of body and 
soul, and at last death, even the death of the cross, at the time 
that Pontius Pilate governed Judaea under the Roman 
Emperor ; that His body was then laid in the grave, and His 
soul went to the place of separate spirits ; that the third day 
He rose again from the dead ; that he ascended into heaven, 
where he remains in the midst of the throne of God, in the 
highest power and glory, as Mediator till the end of the world, 
as God to all eternity ; that in the end He will come down from 
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heaven to judge every man according to his works, both 
those who shall be then alive and all who have died that day. 

I believe the infinite and eternal Spirit of God, equal with 
the Father and the Son, to be not only perfectly holy in 
Himself, but the immediate cause of all holiness in us; 
enlightening our understandings, rectifying our wills and 
affections, renewing our natures, uniting our persons to Christ, 
assuring us of the adoption of sons, leading us in our actions, 
purifying and sanctifying our souls and bodies to a full 
and eternal enjoyment of God. 

I believe that Christ by His Apostles gathered unto Himself 
a Church to which He has continually added such as shall be 
saved ; that this catholic (that is, universal) Church, extending 
to all nations and all ages, is holy in all its members, who have 
fellowship with God the Father, Son and Holy Ghost ; that 
they have fellowship with the holy angels, who constantly 
minister to these heirs of salvation ; and with all the livin 
members of Christ on earth, as well as all who are departe 
in His faith and fear. 

I believe God forgives all the sins of them that truly repent 
and unfeignedly believe His holy gospel ; and that at the last day 
all men shall rise again, every one with his own body. 

I believe that, as the unjust shall after their resurrection 
be tormented in hell for ever, so the just shall enjoy inconceiv- 
able happiness in the presence of God to all eternity.’ 

In this letter Wesley has many paragraphs pleading for peace 
between Christians of different beliefs. They are too long to 
transcribe here. I will end with a piece from Wesley’s sermon 
on ‘A Catholic Spirit’, where he returns to the heart of the 
matter, that which must unite all men : ‘I mean first—love me. 
And that, not only as thou lovest all mankind ; not only as 
thou lovest thine enemies, or the enemies of God, those 
that hate thee, that “despitefully use thee and persecute thee” ; 
not only as a stranger, as one of whom thou knowest neither 

ood nor evil. Iam not satisfied with this. No ; “If thine heart 
right, as mine with thine heart”, then love me with a very 
tender affection, as a friend that is closer than a brother in 
Christ, a fellow-citizen of the new Jerusalem, a fellow-soldier 
engaged in the same warfare, under the same Captain of our 
salvation. Love me as a companion in the kingdom and patience 
of Jesus, and a joint-heir of his glory.’ 
Joun M. Topp. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


To THE Eprror, E.C.Q. 
8th December 1957. 
My Dear Rev. Father, 

My prayerful hearty greetings for a Very Happy Christmas 
and a Bright New Year, please accept. 

I thank you heartily for publishing my letter of 1st April 
1957 in the Autumn issue of E.C.Q. and favouring me with 
a copy of the issue. It is my hope the letter will find favour with 
the readers. 

Just on the 4th of this month I was able to send two girls 
and one boy to Milan University for medical study as agreed 
by Doctor Marcello Candia, President of ‘Collegio Inter- 
nationale Per Studenti d’Oltremare, Milano’. They sailed from 
Cochin on the 4th and expected to reach Milan on the 18th. 
Please pray for their safe voyage. My students in Padova and 
Rome, thank God are well and passed very creditably in their 
last examinations, some of them getting one hundred per cent 
of marks. It is my great desire to send some more to the 
medical schools of England and Ireland. Will you please 
help me ? 

Yours sincerely, 
Fr S. PINAKATT. 
St Mary’s Forane Church, 
Bharananganam P.O., S. India. 


[Fr Pinakatt’s first letter giving an account of his work was 
printed in our last issue (Autumn 1957, p. 100).—Ep.] 


[The following extracts from Mr Duff are in answer to 
our inquiry as to whether the Legion of Mary would be 
prepared to adapt themselves to Eastern Christian tradition 
if any Catholics of Eastern rites wished to form a Legion 
centre.—Eb.]| 

14th October 1957. 
Drar Dom Winslow, 

We are glad to receive your letter of 5th October, and to 
see that you are following the progress of the Legion closely, 
and that you entertain good hopes as to its power to aid the 
work of reunion with those of the Orthodox Church. 

I think that I have some years ago given you an account of 
the concessions given to us in this particular department by 
the Oriental Congregation. Those concessions include the 
permission to start branches of the Legion among the 
Orthodox. We are not, however, to establish a juridical unity 
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between that ‘Legion’ and our own, but we can render them 
all sorts of help. For instance, we can supply them with our 
Handbook, send our members to help them to start their 
branches, receive visitors from them for the purpose of 
providing eye-witness of what we are doing. 

To the foregoing must be added the other permission that 
we may accept Orthodox persons into our own Praesidia, 
and let them engage in the Legion work. In this case, too, 
we should refrain from the absolute fullness of membership, 
ie. they would not take the Legion promise but in all other 
respects they could act as members. 

In many places the starting of such branches has been im- 
pending for some time past, but the actual event eludes us. 

In regard to the secondary permission, i.e. the entry of 
Orthodox persons into our own Praesidia, this is already 
being utilized in several places. The question which you 
SS, discuss in your letter. It is that of the prayers to 

e said at any branches of the Legion which would use the 
Oriental rite. In such cases, whether Catholic or Orthodox, 
the branches need not use the rosary or the statue. The statue 
can be substituted by a suitable eikon, and the rosary by 
some suitable form of prayer. You mention the Agathistos as 
a possible substitute, and of course this would be permissible. 
But in practice it has not worked out. Some years ago a 
branch composed of Russians started in Paris, and they 
utilized the Agathistos. Quickly they found that it was too 
long and they reduced it to one-half. Even then they formed 
the judgment that it was not suitable. We would agree. 
We think there is really too ‘heavy’ repetition week after week. 
And in what way does it bring the general attendance at the 
meeting into play? We fear that the prospects of working 
along with the Agathistos are not very fcieke. 

The best prospect that we see has been afforded by Greece. 
There the Legion exists on a large scale among the Catholics 
using the Byzantine rite. Likewise of course it exists among 
the Latins and the Armenians. No complication exists in 
regard to the Armenians, because they fall in with the Latin 
rite and use the ordinary Legion prayers. In the case of those 
of the Greek rite there was a great deal of discussion as to 
the manner of substituting the rosary. Finally, a method which 
we would regard with sheer delight has been evolved. I will 
send you a typescript of the agreed form. You will observe 
that the rosary has been replaced by seven mysteries of our 
Lady, each one, preluded by a short meditation and consisting 
of one Pater, three Aves (said in full) and one Gloria. Thus 
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the ‘style’ of our own rosary is preserved. This form has 
worked admirably. The Legion among those of the Greek rite 
is functioning excellently, and exhibiting the greatest promise. 

You will note that the remainder of the prayers itow our 
own almost completely. The statue is substituted by an eikon. 

A rather remarkable circumstance has operated in Athens. 
When the branches in both rites began to increase in number, 
the question of government arose. You know that our 
district semeening body is called a Curia. We anticipated that 
it would be necessary to form a Curia for each of the two 
rites by reason of the difference in the prayers. But when it 
came to the point of establishing local government, both 
sections were reluctant to be apart, so a simply miraculous 
sgepnens was come to among them—and with the permission 
of the different ordinaries—this was that a joint Curia should 
be established, and that the Curia should use the ordinary 
Legion form, i.e. rosary, etc. whenever the Curia met in 
Latin precincts. Whenever the meeting was in Greek precincts 
the Greek form of prayer was to be utilized. This arrangement 
is now operating with the utmost smoothness. The bishops 
in question are all convinced to the efficiency of the Legion 
as an apostolic medium and also as a means of bringing the 
different sections together in amity. 

With regard to the eikon; as the result of considerable 
discussion on the subject, the Greek Catholics have produced 
one which they would wish to standardize throughout Greece. 
A copy of the painting has just come to us. It follows in 
almost every detail our ordinary Legion picture with which, 
no doubt, you are familiar. We would have wished them to 
take our own picture exactly as it is, or rather as it is with the 
wording put into Greek. It has always been our idea that the 
Legion picture is oriental in type. However, we have not 
been able to convince the Greeks completely as to this, but 
I repeat that the picture which they have now presented 
to us is not unsatisfactory from our point of view. 

They will be printing those agreed prayers and I will send 
you a copy of them the moment I receive them myself. 

It is to be understood, of course, that in no place are the 
above concessions to be applied by the Legion without the 
previous permission of the ordinary of the place. Subject 
to that permission, the Legion would be anxious to see the 
system adopted in every one of the rites, whether Catholic 
or Orthodox. 


Yours sincerely, 


FRANK DuFF. 
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NEWS AND COMMENTS 


We regret that owing to increase in postage we 
are obliged to raise the price of the E.C.Q. 
Single copies will be 3s. 6d. 
Yearly subscription will be 14s. 
This commences with Spring issue 1958. 
x* * * 


We also have to announce that owing to ill-health, 
Mr Coldwell has had to retire. 

We here place on record our deep gratitude for the loyal 
work he has done for the E.C. Q. right from its commencement 
in 1936. 


* * * 


The E.C.Q. will now be distributed by Mr K. Todd, 
from the Newman Bookshop, 87 St Aldates, Oxford. 


The second Unionistic Congress held at St Procopius 
Abbey, Lisle, Ill., U.S.A., 29th August to rst September 1957. 

Two of the resolutions passed by the Congress were: 

1. That Unionistic Congresses be continued with a view 
of engaging the attention especially of the faculties of 
seminaries, departments of religion and theological colleges 
and Universities so that knowledge of the Oriental rites and 
the work for reunion be extended and confirmed in the future 
members of a zealous clergy and enlightened laity. 

2. That exercising proper circumspection and discretion 
in such matters, a sympathetic and courteous relationship be 
re-established with members of the Orthodox Churches. 

* * * 


THE OrTHopox CHURCH OF GREECE 
New Trends in Orthodox Church life in Greece 


(Athens.) The new head of the Orthodox Church of Greece, 
ne: Theoclitos of Athens, has put before the Holy 
Synod of his church several proposals for reform which are 
aimed at strengthening church and theological life in Greece. 
A seminar for spiritual instruction will be started in Athens 
to prepare priests, two from each of the thirty dioceses in the 
country, for organizin — retreats, where spiritual and 
practical questions will be discussed. To train church social 
workers, who must have completed a full theological course 
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at a university, it is proposed to establish a Deaconess school 
in Athens. In addition, all Sunday schools, which have in 
many cases been run by laymen, are to be co-ordinated and 
led by the priests. 

The Holy Synod decided on various measures to improve 
the economic position of the priesthood. All priests exercising 
their ministry in the capital must obtain a theological diploma 
immediately ; otherwise they will be transferred to the 
provinces. 


Athens Faculty appeals to pope to end division 


(Athens.) The theological faculty of the University of 
Athens has sent an appeal to the pope to ask him to find ways 
of ending Christian division. 

In a message issued following a special meeting of the 
faculty held on 22nd November, the members stress the need 
for new approaches to the problem from the side of the leading 
Orthodox churches and the Church of Rome. They ask that 
theologians from both sides should be asked to prepare the 
way for ‘a long and sincere attempt’ to heal the breach between 
East and West which dates back to the ninth century. 

The appeal emphasizes that from the point of view of 
Orthodoxy one of the greatest obstacles preventing reconcili- 
ation is the Roman Catholic uniate movement—the activity 
of the Church of Rome in Eastern Orthodox lands by means 
of Eastern rites celebrated by locally resident bishops and 
priests who owe allegiance to the pope. 

Declaring that both churches are praying for new approaches 
collaboration and future union, the faculty’s appeal goes on 
to say that the Eastern Catholic Orthodox Church considers 
the uniate movement as ‘poisoning relations between 
Orthodox Catholics and Roman Catholics’. They ask the 
pope to ‘remove this great obstacle, which prevents the 
rapprochement of the churches, by ensuring that no successor 
should be appointed following the death of,the late Uniate 
Bishop of grea George Halavadjis (Kalavassy)’, who 
until recently was the leading Roman Catholic uniate bishop 
in Greece. ' 

The theological faculty says that in making this suggestion 
it does not act in a spirit of intolerance, but of true ‘Christianity 
and true Catholicism which always inspired the great popes 
of Rome, the Fathers of the Church and the cecumenical 
councils’. 
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The appeal, which is signed by Dean Geras Konidaris and 
the professors of the Athens theological school, concludes by 
asking the pope to ‘give it his gracious attention and take 
appropriate and helpful decisions’. 

(E. P. S. GENEvA) 


We will discuss this important and controversial matter 


in some future issue. 
* os * 


Our Two ILLUSTRATIONS 


These two Catholic bishops of different Eastern rites are 
a study of contrasts. 

The one, the Greek wearing the full dress of an Orthodox 
bishop, the other, the Indian dresset in the habit of a Latin 
bishop showing how completely the clergy of the Malabar 
tite have been latinized in externals. There is now we are told 
the beginning of a movement to use the old vestments of the 
East Syrian rite at the liturgy. 


* * * 


CHINESE ORTHODOX CHURCH BECOMES AUTONOMOUS 


According to reports from China, the Russian exarchate 
there ended on 30th May 1957 and became the autonomous 
Chinese Orthodox Church. 

At the same time, in Moscow, the Chinese Archimandrite 
Basilius was consecrated bishop of Pekin by Metropolitan 
Nikolai of Krutitsky and Colomna. In handing the new bishop 
the pontifical sceptre, the metropolitan said : ‘Orthodoxy was 
brought to China by the Russian Orthodox Church through 
its spiritual mission. For some time the Chinese Orthodox 
Church was an exarchate of the Russian Orthodox Church. 
But from now on the Orthodox Church of China becomes 
autonomous. In your internal life you will be quite 
independent.’ 

(E.P.S., Geneva.) 

a 


SYNDESMOS 


This review is published by the Orthodox Youth Association 
in Great Britain in co-operation with their headquarters in 
Athens. 

In the issue for September 1957 there is an interesting 
account of Orthodoxy in Uganda (translated from Ek/esia, 
15th March 1957). Here it is recounted how their first Orthodox 
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priest, Rauben Sebanja Spartan, was ordained by one, Bishop 
William Alexander. It was discovered after that this bishop 
was not a member of the true Orthodox Church. The author 
of the article asserts that ‘it was definitely confirmed that 
Bishop Alexander was a uniate’. 

As this seemed very unlikely the Sacred Congregation for 
the Eastern Church was approached. The reply was a denial 
that there was a bishop in any of the Eastern rite Churches 
of that name. A personal suggestion was given by the writer 
of the letter from Rome: ‘That Bishop Alexander was a 
bishop of the “African Orthodox Church” which had its 
origin in New York. This was a schism from the American 
Episcopal Church, on the part of certain coloured congre- 
gations and clergy. At the ears time they are of no great 
consequence numerically, but a generation ago they had 
a following of some thousands and were interested in 
missionary activity in Africa. They claim to have “Syrian 
Antiochene” orders, from the “Church of South India”— 
possibly through Villatte.’? This has been checked in H. R. T. 
Brandreth’s Episcopi Vagantes (S.P.C.K., 1947). This authority 
says : ‘In 1927 McGuire (he had been consecrated by Vilatte) 
consecrated Daniel William Alexander as “primate of the 
province of South Africa” (of the African Orthodox Church). 
Alexander resides at Beaconsfield near Kimberly, but his 
adherents appear to be mainly in Kenya and Uganda. In 
1931-32 he went into Uganda at the request of some Africans, 
and remained there about a year and a half. Whilst there he 
ordained a Vicar-Apostolic, by name Reubens Sparta, and 
a few deacons, all of whom, and the majority of their adherents 
were I ange who have left the Anglican Church at some time 
or other. These have now mainly seceded from Alexander 


and look to the pope and patriarch of Alexandria (Greek 
Orthodox) and have, in fact, sent two deacons to be trained 
in Egypt’ (p. 37). This confirms that Bishop Daniel William 
Alexander was not a Uniate. 
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OBITUARY 


BisHop GEORGE KALAVASSY 
1881—1957 


Our readers will have read with sorrow of the death, at 
Zurich on 7th November last, of George Kalavassy, titular 
bishop of Theodoropolis and exarch of the Catholics of 
Byzantine rite in Greece. He was 76 years old. 

George Kalavassy was born on the island of Sira in the 
Aegean Sea in 1881, son of the printer and publisher who in 
the previous year had founded Anatoli, the first Catholic 
newspaper in Greece. When he was sixteen he entered the 
sae College of St Athanasius at Rome, where he was 
ordained priest in 1906. He ministered at Constantinople and 
at Malgara in Eastern Thrace, was sent on a mission to 
western Europe and the United States, and in 1920 received 
the episcopal chirotony, with jurisdiction over Byzantine 
Catholics in Turkey and Greece. At the exchanges of 
population after the first world war, Kyr George moved most 
of his flock from Constantinople to Athens, including the 
junior ecclesiastical school and the mother-house of the nuns 
of the Theotokos Pammakaristos, founded by himself and 
Mother Magdalen Photiadou. From 1932 he was definitively 
settled in Athens as exarch of the Byzantine Catholics of 
Greece. 

The bishop’s long and devoted career was marked by a 
remarkable series of achievements, including the establishment 
of a ‘housing-estate’, an orphanage and schools, a printing 
and publishing house, a hospital, welfare-works for refugees, 
victims of war and earthquake, oppressed Jews and others, 
hostels for students, and holiday homes. Many of these works 
are in the hands of the Pammakaristos nuns. When he was in 
America in 1914 he inaugurated what was to become the 
Catholic Near East Welfare Association. 

King George II of the Hellenes decorated Bishop Kalavassy 
for his labours on behalf of refugees from Asia Minor, as did 
the Hellenic Red Cross for his more recent charitable services. 
A less happy event of his episcopate was the long controversy 
in which he was involved in 1927 with the Orthodox 
archbishop of Athens, the late Kyr Chrysostom Papadopoulos, 
a controversy which Kyr George conducted with noteworthy 
en and dignity. Translations into French of the letters 

at were exchanged between the two hierarchs, fully 
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annotated by Fr Cyril Korolevsky, were printed in Stoudion 
(Rome) for 1928-29. The same publication for December 
1924 had a well dilghinea ‘profile’ of the bishop. 

All who were in contact with Kyr George during his last 
days at the Zurich hospital were most deeply impressed by the 
religious beauty of his character. He was a true son of Hellas 
and a true follower of his Master. May the Lord’s blessing 
and mercy be upon him, now, always, and for ever and ever. 


D.A. 


The Right Rev. Mgr Alexander Malynowskyj, vicar general 
of the apostolic exarchate of Ukrainian Catholics of the 
Byzantine rite in England and Wales, died 18th November 
1957. 

“ehin Malynowskyj was born on 12th January 1888 at 
Zukiw, Zolochiw in Ukraine. He graduated in civil law at 
the University of Lviv in 1912. He served in the Austrian 
army and after Ukrainian independence in 1918 in the 
Ukrainian army. After the fighting had ceased he entered the 
seminary of Lviv. He was ordained priest in 1924 and later 
became vice-rector of the seminary. 

In 1945 he escaped beyond the iron curtain. In exile he 
became rector of the Ukrainian seminary at Hirshberg, 
Germany and later at Culemborg in Holland. 

He first became vicar general for Ukrainians in England 
and Ireland under Bishop Buchko in 1951. He was again 
appointed vicar-general 1957. A full life! R.I.P. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Ecrits d’ascétes russes. Translated by Fr S. Tyszkiewicz, s.y. 
and Dom T. Belpaire. Pp. 190 (Editions du Soleil Levant, 
Namur) n.p. 


This collection somewhat resembles the late G. P. Fedotov’s 
Russian Spirituality, wider in scope but at shorter length. 
Fedotov gave long extracts from the biographies and writings 
of nine holy men; Fr Tyszkiewicz and Fr Belpaire give 
shorter extracts from seventeen writers, all of whom, too, are 
relatively recent : they begin with Dmitry of Rostov, who died 
in 1709, and end with John of Kronstadt. Each section is 
preceded by a few biographical particulars. The editors’ aim 
is to give an impression of Russian spirituality at its general 
and most common levels, the foundations of the solid piety 
of so many people over so long a time. 

In his very useful introduction, Fr Tyszkiewicz tells us that 
the writers’ thought has been respected and the texts re- 
produced in both their high qualities and their weaknesses. 
‘In his unconcern for whatever is “worldly”, a starets . 
sometimes throws away logical consistency or the rules of 
syntax ; his language is his own, and it often expresses an 
authentically Christian idea very vigorously.’ The field of 
the texts quoted is wide, ranging from considerations on love 
for God to advice on how to give up smoking. This last, 
from Fr Ambrose of Optina Pustyn, is a characteristic passage 
of its kind. The starets declares that ‘tobacco weakens the soul, 
provokes the passions, darkens the understanding and slowly 
kills the body’. To it he opposes, not abstract moralizings or 
psychological dodges, but ‘a spiritual remedy’—a general 
confession, holy communion, daily Gospel-reading ‘on one’s 
eae 

Ecrits d’ascétes russes does a double service. It gives the 
reader an insight into Russian religion ; and it emphasizes for 
the Westerner new or partly neglected aspects of the Christian- 
ity that he professes. 

D.A. 


Philosophical Psychology by J. Donceel, s.j. Pp. 362 (Sheed 
and Ward) 21s. 
The author defines his subject as ‘the science of living 
bodies which interprets the data of experience in the light 
of metaphysical principles’. 
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He divides his course into five parts. The first part studies 
life in general; the second, the life of plants and animals ; 
the third, the sentient life of man ; the fourth, man’s rational 
life ; and the fifth man as a whole, as a person. 

Fr Donceel has Y pepe an excellent scholastic course but 
one wonders whether scholastic psychology really teaches us 
much about man. The man you meet in Fr Donceel’s book is 
rather a repellent character. 

He has no brain and no central nervous system—they are 
not to be found in the index nor systematically studied in the 
text. His sex is unimportant for at no time is he contrasted 
with woman or she with him. In this cold male half of human 
existence Man is of an age indeterminate. You never see him 
growing up or as a developing dynamic being whose 
psychology varies with his age. He 1s a cardboard man impaled 
ona a in a philosopher’s static world. 

Fr Donceel is least satisfying when he writes of man as an 
animal, although it is in this field that so much experimental 
work has been done. The fields of bio-chemistry, neuro- 
physiology, physiology and anthropology are rich with 

arvests waiting to be reaped for any psychologist wanting 
‘the data of experience’. 

We must have, of course, a treatment of man as rational— 
and here Fr Donceel is superb—establishing his freedom and 
the immortality and spirituality of the soul. But we ought to 
know about his animality as well, and as adequately. Only 
then can we appreciate what Gabriel Marcel sees as the 
mystery of the soul in the body. It is too slick to explain 
ourselves to ourselves and to others as black-and-white, 
open-and-shut combinations of matter and form. It makes 
for easy teaching in the seminary, no doubt, but have any of 
us ever recognized in our parishioners the none-dimensional 
man we spent such long hours in getting to know ? 


ALAN KEENAN, 0O.F.M. 





We specialize in books on the Eastern Churches, both NEW 
and Out of Print. We issue booklists of available NEW items. 
We are always ready to purchase used books on this subject. 
DUCKETT, 140 Strand, London, W.C.2 
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Recent Publications 161 
[The following reviews are by the Olivetan monks of 
Gelrode.—Ep.] 


Dieu et César: Le procés de Jésus. Saint Paul et |’autorité. 
L’apocalypse et |’Etat totalitaire. Oscar Culmann, 1956. 
Pp. 120 (Delachaux and Niestlé, Neuchatel). 


The Swiss exegete applies in this volume of the series 
‘Civilisation et Christianisme’ the thesis of his book Christ et 
Je Temps to the problem of Christ’s teaching about the State. 

It is instructive to read the texts about the trial of the Lord 
in the light of Christ’s attitude to the movement of the zealots 
er aimed at a political Messianism), and to the party of the 

adducees, who were inspired by opportunism. With these 
political trends in the background, many passages in the 
Gospel—especially those concerning the reasons why and 
by whom Christ has been condemned—become more easy 
to understand in their complexity. 

Culmann tries then to show that the divergences, regardin 
this problem, between the letters of St Paul and the thirteent 
chapter of the Apocalypse are only apparent. He sees the key 
to harmonizing these texts in the double aspect of the 
eschatological relationship of the Christian to the State, each 
of which is successively stressed by the Apostle of the Gentiles 
and the inspired author of the Apocalypse. 

In an appendix is added an excursus about the term 
‘exousiai’ in Rom. xiii, 1 ; this excursus is a translation from 
an article published in German. 

If the author’s view concerning the important influence of 
the zealots among Christ’s disciples is accepted, other passages 
in the New Testament—John xi, 16, Acts i, 6—might be 
interpreted in the light of their theocratic ideal. 


B.V. 


Phanomenologie der Religionen by G. van der Leeuw. Zweite, 
durchgesehene Auflage, 1956. J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). 
Tiibingen. 

This is the final edition of the classic work of Professor van 
der Leeuw, which differs considerably from the English 
translation which appeared in 1938. 

Its author, who died in 1950, was well equipped for the 
immense task he had set himself. He was not only a theologian 
and philosopher, but also lectured on Egyptology, and had 
some fame as an artist. 
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He has exercised a deep influence on his own communion 
and the cecumenical movement owes as much to him as the 
reformed liturgical movement in Holland. 

He was open-minded towards the Catholic Church and liked 
the theories of Dom Casel ; his thought has some affinity to 
them. 

In this book he gives us not just a description of religious 
phenomena as they are to be found in Christian and non- 
Christian religions, but also the results of his search for a 
synthesis, for the very structure of religion in so far as man 
himself can discover them. With his limpid style and amazing 
erudition he takes us therefore through the realms of the 
object and the subject of religion—the society and the human 
soul—the outward and the inward elements of human acts 
(faith and sacrament) creation and revelation, and last but not 
least, the characteristics of different religions and of their 
founders. 

Often we are carried away by the penetrating insights he 
offers, though sometimes the reader will feel uneasy about the 
treating of all religious phenomena, Christian and non- 
Christian alike, as of equal significance—but we must allow 
the author to choose his method. 

Phenomenology is not theology! Especially interesting is 
his treatment of the differences between Catholic, Protestant 
and Orthodox, it is not that one finds new ideas here, but when 
all this was first written (1925), it must have caused some 
surprise, and exercised a lasting influence. 

This is the book of a man, who was not only a great and 
original scholar, but also a deeply religious soul, who has done 
much to break down the barriers and therefore deserves our 
lasting gratitude. 

G.M.v.D.K., 0.s.B. 


Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der kirchlichen Kultur und des 
religiosen Lebens Bei den Ostslawen by A. M. Ammann, s.j. 
Pp. 288 paper Heft I, 1955. Collectiort: Das Ostliche 
Christentum. Neue Folge. Heft. 13. Augustinus—Verlag. 
Wiirzbutg, Germany. 


Fr Ammann has written already a first volume of 
Ostslawischen Kirchengeschichte, which was concerned rather 
with the external facts which have shaped the Church in 
Russia. He has called it an essay for the same reason that he 
calls this first volume of his present study on religious life 
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(further ones, from 1459 onwards are to follow) simply 
Untersuchungen, investigations: owing to lack of sources. 
He has, however, used whatever was available and succeeds 
very well in describing the general spiritual and religious 
tendencies which influenced the Christian life in Russia. 

This book reads more easily than his Church-history ; the 
subject is more alive and from time to time we feel ourselves 
in quite close contact with a people, so essentially strange to 
us to-day. 

It would be impossible in a limited space to resume the 
book, but one might mention what he says about the relation 
of the Church of Russia to Constantinople in the beginning 
of its existence. 

Russia took its rite largely from the typikon of Hagia Sophia, 
as is known already, and because this was not a monastic 
church, the layman had somewhat more share in the perform- 
ance of the rites. 

Hence this characteristic of the Slavonic rite. Hence of 
course also its emphasis, with all the Greeks, on the majesty of 
God, in which aspect, as in the structure of the liturgy, they 
have remained closer to their Jewish forerunners than we in 
the West—and also to the Vikings with their awe-inspiring 
Gods. 

We hope that Professor Ammann will find time to continue 
his study. 


Koptischer Grammatik (saidischer dialect) by Walter Till. 
Pp. 360. Mit Bibliographie, Lesestiicken, und WoOrterver- 


zeichnissen. Otto Harrasowitz, Verlag, Leipzig, 1955. 
38 DM. 


A badly needed grammar which will make the study of the 
Coptic language possible to the average student—if he has 
the courage to break through the first, inevitably boring 
lessons. Its author has not tried to make things easy, but he 
will leave his disciples with the satisfaction of having studied 
the subject saheipely. 

Next to a most concise grammar he gives us some sixty 
pages with reading-lessons and the usual tables. 

The book is well printed ; may it bring many to the know- 
ledge of this important language. 
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Was nicht im Kathechismus stand by B. Fischer. Pp. 163. Fifth 
edition. 50 Christenlehre iiber die Liturgie der Kirche. 

Paulinus, Verlag, Trier, 1955. 

This little book (it has five editions in two years) is pastoral 
liturgy in its very simplest language, fifty sermons explaining 
what liturgy is about. 

The church-building, the liturgical acts, the seasons of 
the year, the mass and the sacraments have all one or two 
pages which give, if not necessarily the essential, at least 
something which is understandable and will draw the attention 
of the listener, so that he will want to ask more questions. 

A delightful kind of manual, which we are glad to welcome 
before the English translation comes out. 


Die Feier der heilige Woche by ]. Wagner and B. Fischer. Pp. 246. 
Werkbuch herausgegeben vom Liturgischen Institut zu 
Trier, 1956. Paulinus, Verlag, Trier. 


-The Congregation of Rites asked, when introducing the 
new ritual for Holy Week and Easter, that the faithful should 
be properly prepared and initiated in the liturgy. Hence this 
book from the seed liturgical headquarters. 

If all countries were producing works of such quality, the 
liturgical movement would be well on its way. We fied next 
to the semi-official commentaries of Fr Antonelli, 0.F.m. and 
Fr Loéw, c.ss.r., a detailed description of the rites now in 
force, some articles on their significance and a number of 
studies to help with instruction and pastoral work. 

There is nothing too complicated for those who have to 
use this book, and the whole of it bears witness to the scholar- 
ship and enthusiasm which are so characteristic of the German 
liturgical movement. 

We also received a reprint of the famous instruction which 
the Episcopal conference of Fulda in 1942 issued on the 
community mass. 

(Die Richt inien zur liturgischen Gestaltung des pfarlichen 
Gottesdienst.—Paulinus, Verlag. Trier. Pp. 19.) 


Jérusalem Cité de Dien. Pp. 149, 1954, Second edition. Collection : 
Lumiére et Vie nr. 3, Dom Thierry Maertens. Editions de 
P Abbaye de Saint André, Bruges. 
Present-day progress in the biblical field calls for a new kind 
of commentary, intended for the spiritual reading of Christians. 
This collection is a fine example of how to make vivid the 
language of the inspired authors of the Bible. 
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Dom Maertens achieves this in taking as principle 
‘Scripturam e Scriptura’, giving special attention to the 
‘genres littéraires’ of the pericopes. 

Having in a remarkable ‘ceataaion sketched the successive 
aue of Jerusalem in its historical and spiritual evolution, the 
author confronts the first nine of the gradual psalms 120-8, 
constituting the little hours of the monastic Office, with this 
theme of Jerusalem. 


Le Messie est la, 1954. Pp. 172 and 8 photographs, paper. 


In Number 4 of the same collection, Dom Maertens has 
studied the first two chapters of the Gospel according to St 
Luke which offer him an opportunity to draw upon his 
familiarity with both Old and New Testament texts. 

It is very illuminating to follow him in his comparison of 
these chapters on the Infancy of the Saviour with the f rinwe 227 
themes of the Christian community in Jerusalem as described 
in the Acts. 


L’Eloge des Péres, 1956. Pp. 207 and 8 photographs, paper. 


Here the author applies his method of commenting on 
Scripture to chapters xl-lv of Ecclesiasticus, known as the 
‘Hymnus Patrum’. 

He divides these chapters by distinguishing the Patriarchs, 
the period of Exodus (paschal cycle), and the period of the 
Kings (royal cycle). 

The importance of this commentary lies in the significance 
of the inspired author in the Jewish tradition. 

Writing after the Jahwist, Elohist, legalistic and sacerdotal 
authors, Ben Sira forms the link with the New Testament. 

The publishers deserve praise for their clear a of 
-_ three volumes, in which the photographs aptly illustrate 
the text. 


Das unablassige Gebet by P. Radbert Kerkhoff, 0.5.3. Pp. 64, 
paper. Beitrage zur Lehre vom immerwiahrenden Beten 
im N.T., 1954. Karl Zink, Verlag, Munich. 


‘The Way of a Pilgrim’ tells us the story of a man who was 
troubled by St Paul’s counsel to the Thessalonians: ‘Pray 
without ceasing’ (9, I Thess. v, 17), and having come into 
contact with a staretz was instructed how he could fulfil this 
exhortation by the ‘prayer of Jesus’. 

In this small, neatly-printed book, the author approaches 
the problem of incessant prayer as an exegete, examining 
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those passages of the New Testament which might throw 
some light on the subject. 

He concluded that the text of Thessalonians should be 
understood at certain fixed hours. 

The author rightly stresses the eschatological aspect of the 
texts. The prayer of a Christian becomes thus an attitude of 
continuous vigilance and longing for the final coming of the 
Lord. 

This book is a valuable contribution to an important theme 
of the New Testament. 


Der Griechise Barlaam-Roman: Ein werk des H. Johannes von 
Damaskos by Fr Délger. Pp. 104, paper. Ettal, Buch- 
Kunstverlag. 

Délger has made a strictly technical study of the famous 
story of SS. Barlaam and Josaphat, and he confirms, against 
recent suppositions, the authorship of St John Damascene, 
principally on the ground of the very strong similarity in 
the style, language and thought of his book with other works 
of the same author. 


Basile le Grand by Jean-Marie Ronnat. 1955. Pp. 126. 
Ignace d’ Antioche by Jean-Louis Vial. 1956. Pp. 126. 


These charming and attractively produced books in the 
collection : ‘Eglise d’Hier et d’Aujourd’hui’ (Les Editions 
ouvriéres, Paris) are excellent introductions to the world and 
the writing of the Fathers of the Church. 

Both give an admirable and balanced introduction, destinated 
for the generai reader, and a well chosen selection from the 
respective writers. 

Other volumes are to follow and if they maintain the same 
high standard, the result will be a new—and cheap—collection 
which should do much good. 

G.M.v.D.K. 


Tabrbuch der Ocsterreichishen Byzantinischen Gesellschaft, IV, 1955. 
Edited by Dr Herbert Hunger. Pp. 165+-25 Ill. Verlag 
Rohrer, Vienna. 


This yearbook contains contributions from : 

Peter Sanz (Ein fragment eines neuen Kanon des Andrea 
von Kreta), who publishes a papyrus of the ninth century, 
which he identifies as being a Triodion from a canon by St 
Andrew of Crete. 
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Herbert Hunger, who furnishes a critical edition of Ionnos 
Tzetsos’ Allegories ‘aus der Verschronik’ the existing 
incomplete editions of which he has completed with a MS. 
of the fifteenth century, which he has discovered. 

Gehart Egger studies the evolution in Byzantine Church 
architecture and Hans Aurenhammer the influence of Byzantine 
iconography of our Lady on medieval painting north of the 
Alps, while H. Fillitz gives interesting notes on the influence 
of Byzantine imperial vestments on those used by Frederic II 
during his coronation in 1220 in Rome. 

There are also articles by R. Guilland (Les Portes de 
PHippodrome) ; O. Demus (Zwei marmore Altarikonen aus 
San Marco) and polychronis K. Enepekides (on the codex 
6139 Ancien Fonds Francais). 


Die Romische Petrustradition in kritischer Sicht by Karl Heussi. 
1955. Pp. 77. J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). Tiibingen. 


Heussi is professor at the Jena University and the author 
of several highly-esteemed volumes on church-history. 

Here he handles the complicated question whether Peter 
was ever in Rome, a question which has had his attention 
since 1937. 

If for us the witness of tradition is all-important here, for 
him this means nothing against his rag Fo which he 
bases, first of all, on an ingenious reading of Galatians ii, 6, 
which means that Peter was dead and buried before Paul 
wrote this sentence. 

He must have died, therefore, round 55 and so had no 
apostolate in Rome, whose apostle is Paul and nobody else. 

In subsequent paragraphs all other evidence—Clement, 
Ignatius, the tomb of Peter is disposed in the same way. 
Tradition springs from legend. 

We eladly leave the dispute to biblical scholars—Munck 
disagrees with the reading of Gal. ii, 6—but one finds it 
difficult to resist the impression that this paper proves rather 
too much to be easily credible. 

It is certain that the traditional argument does not get its 
ore valuation, not only when it tells us that Peter was in 

ome, but also in as much as it offers nothing whatsoever to 
confirm Heussi’s exegesis of Gal. ii, 6. 


G.K. 
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I. Die letzte Tagen von Konstantinopel. 

If. Europa im XV Jahrhundert von Byzantinern gesehen. 

III. Die Normannen in Thessalonike. 

IV. Byzantinischen Diplomaten und Gstliche Barbaren. 

V. Vademecum les Byzantinischen Aristocraten. Collection 
Byzantinische Geschitsschreiber. 

Under direction of Professor E. van Ivanka. Styria Verlag, 

Graz, Germany, 1954-56. 

These five first volumes which have appeared in only two 
years make available for the average fr in a cheap but 
well presented edition, some of the most interesting texts 
of Byzantine history in a scholarly and agreeable translation. 

The idea is an excellent one as only too often our knowledge 
is limited to second-hand accounts. Here we find, for instance, 
the eye-witness accounts of Georgios Sphrantzes about the 
last days of Constantinople (from the Chronicon Maius), and 
the description of the journey of the Emperor to Italy (1438) 
by the same author. 

The second volume includes a letter from an unknown 
Russian concerning the same council—this minor document 
contrasts strangely with the style of the learned Georgios 
Sphrantzes ! 

The 163 pages of the third volume give the account of 
Bishop Eusthatios on the conquering of Thessalonica by the 
Normans. 

Each volume witnesses to the great competence of the general 
editor in presenting historical material in a matter which 
makes it both easily readable and instructive, even for 
specialists. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


James Clarke and Co.: The Mystical Theology of the Eastern 
Church, V\adimir Lossky. 

S.P.C.K. (Delhi): The Christian East, Nicolas Zernov. 

Allen and Unwin : The Wisdom of Balahbvar, D. M. Lang. 

Clarendon Press, Oxford : The Canons of the Council of Sardica, 
H. Hess. 

52 Ladbroke Grove, W.11: The Great Canon, St Andrew of 
Crete. 

Mowbrays : A day with Our Lord, Lev. Gillet. 

Faith Press : Anglo-Russian Theological Conference, Ed. H. 

Waddams. 

Sheed and Ward : Patterns in Comparative Religion, M. Eliade. 

Les Editions Du Cerf.: Huit Catéchése Baptismales, Jean 

Chrysostome. 
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UNESCO BOOK COUPONS 


The attention of our French subscribers 
is drawn to the possibility of paying their 
subscriptions to the Eastern Churches Quarterly 
with Unesco Book Coupons, and thus avoid- 
ing the difficulties of currency regulations. 


Unesco Book Coupons, which exist in 
denominations of $1, $3, $10, $30, $100 
and a ‘blank’ coupon, which can be filled 
in for amounts from 1 to 99 U.S. cents, 
can be bought for French francs at the 
official rate of exchange. 


Requests for coupons should be addressed 
to the French distributing body, whose 
address is given below : 


SERVICES DES BIBLIOTHEQUES DE FRANCE, 
ss Rue St DomINIQuE, 
PaRIs 7E. 


The requisite amount of coupons should 
be sent, together with yuur order, to: 


K. TODD 
THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP 
87 ST ALDATES, OXFORD 











THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT 


A monthly review edited by the English Dominicans, designed for 
the laity, religious and clergy and dealing with the spiritual life. 













Recent contributions: The Nature of Sanctity by J. Cartmell ; 5 
Catholics and International Peace by John M. Todd; Christ in the 
Koran by Majid Fakhry ; Love of God and the Liturgy by Illtud 
Evans, 0.P.; Monasticism Today by John Fitzsimons ; The 
Mystic’s Love by Conrad Pepler, 0.p. ; The Use of the Jesus Prayer 
by a Monk of the Eastern Church. 


Annual subscription 25s. od. Single copies 2s. 


Free specimen copy sent on request 


BLACKFRIARS PUBLICATIONS 
34 Bloomsbury Street, London W.C.1 
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WORSNIP 


A REVIEW DEVOTED TO THE 
LITURGICAL APOSTOLATE 
VERNACULAR PARISH PARTICIPATION 

SACRAMENTALS FAMILY LIFE 
DIALOGUE Mass LAITY AND BREVIARY 
MysTICAL Bopy CHRISTIAN ART 

Lay PRIESTHOOD SocIAL PROBLEMS 


WORSHIP has been accorded the gold medal award by the 
Catholic Press Association for being the best magazine in 
its class. 


Published monthly One year 27s. 6d. 


Duckett 


140 Strand, London, W.C.2 
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OF PRINKNASH 
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records everything which is published 
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THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW 


The winter number is devoted almost exclusively to the matter of 
knowing, thinking about, and talking about God. It is one of our 
most important numbers. In a long article on Analogy, the Editor 
takes stock of some trebds in linguisitc analysis in relation to the 
classical doctrine of analogy. These trends, examined more fully by 
John Coulson, are shown to constitute a challenge which no scholastic 
can ignore. A recent controversy between Dom Illtyd Trethowan, 
Fr Victor White and Fr Edward Sillem, is printed here for the first 
time. It bears on the charge of atheism, levelled by Dom IIltyd against 
some scholastic writers, while an editorial comment suggests that the 
thomist stronghold is impregnable so long as it is understood by its 
holders. There is a long article on Meister Eckhart by Dom Placid 
Kelley, which leading Eckhart scholars on the continent have recognized 
as giving the nerve of the Meister’s teaching on the knowledge of God. 
The only exception to an otherwise homogeneous table of contents 
is an article by Dom Gregory Murray, who continues his research on 
the Solesmes interpretation of plain chant. Dom Gregory's articles 
on this subject have already secured the widest interest. 


Write to THE SECRETARY 


THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW, DOWNSIDE ABBEY, BATH, SOMERSET 
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